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Secondary Education in England: 
Some Present-Day Trends’ 


GEORGE BARON 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


oR some years after the passing of 
Pitre Education Act of 1944, second- 
ary education for all was far from being 
a reality, or even conceivable as such. 
With the first practical step, the raising 
of the compulsory school-leaving age 
from fourteen to fifteen, in 1947, little 
more was achieved than the retention of 
children for a further year in the ele- 
mentary schools as they then existed. 
Now, eight years later, a considerable 
and increasing proportion of the teaching 
profession consists of men and women 
who have never been elementary school- 
teachers, with all that implies in terms 
of inferior salaries and clearly defined 
social status. Moreover, with the primary 
school building program now almost 


* Dr. Baron lectures on contemporary British 
educational institutions at the Daleacatay of 
London. He visited the United States in 1954 
as a Fulbright/Smith-Mundt Research Fellow, 
and was liated during that year with the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


completed, many new secondary schools, 
splendidly equipped and housed, give 
visible proof that the material setting, at 
least, of secondary education for all chil- 
dren will ultimately be achieved. The re- 
sult is that fundamental difficulties have 
to be faced, and the social philosophy 
which gave rise to the conception of uni- 
versal secondary education, the institu- 
tional patterns which have evolved from 
it, and even day-to-day practice in the 
schools are subjected to stresses only now 
becoming easily identifiable. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
present century that systematic aid was 
given to existing secondary schools and 
to others founded by local education au- 
thorities in partnership with the Board of 
Education. While responsibility rested 
with the former, the latter, through its 
power to make its grants depend upon 
closely defined regulations, was able to 
exercise decisive influence on the pattern 
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which both old and new schools should 
follow. On the whole its influence was a 
liberalizing one, since it insisted upon 
adequate attention being given to a wide 
range of subjects (including English, his- 
tory, geography, and modern languages ) 
which had been considered of minor im- 
portance in schools with a classical tra- 
dition, and, in schools of lower status, 
had suffered from the competition of 
scientific and technical subjects. As a re- 
sult there gradually emerged a new type 
of grammar school, wider in range and 
more imaginative in atmosphere than 
that of the nineteenth century and yet 
closely linked with the cultural and so- 
cial traditions of the great Public Schools 
and of the older Universities. Further- 
more, because of the aid such schools 
were now allocated from public funds, 
both national and local, they were able 
to receive a proportion of scholarship 
pupils and thus give some working and 
lower-middle class children access to 
administrative and professional appoint- 
ments, and, to an increasing extent as 
the scholarship system was extended, to 
the universities themselves. At this early 
stage, however, it was not envisaged that 
secondary education should ultimately 
become universal. On the contrary, it 
was simply intended to extend and ex- 
pand what had existed before and to 
make it possible for any gifted child, no 
matter what his parents’ resources might 
be, to benefit from advanced educa- 
tion. Progress was such, however, that, 
whereas in 1895 only 30,000 boys and 
girls were receiving adequate secondary 
education, by 1934 the total had reached 
450,000." 

While this expansion was going for- 
ward a new and enlarged view of sec- 
ondary education, or rather of its place 


1G. A. N. Lowndes, The Silent Social Revo- 
lution (Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 100. 


in the modern world, was being devel- 
oped by socialist thought in the Labour 
movement. It argued that all children 
should enjoy its benefits and not simply 
those whose parents could afford to pay 
fees or who could secure the relatively 
few free places available. What now ap- 
pears extraordinary is that the advocates 
of this new doctrine did not consider 
at all closely what changes in the pur- 
pose and content of secondary education 
would have to be worked out. Thus, 
R. H. Tawney, in a vigorously written 
pamphlet published more than thirty 
years ago, provided an authoritative state- 
ment of the emerging trend and showed 
clearly that he looked to secondary edu- 
cation to remain basically undifferenti- 
ated, a “common nucleus” being provided 
by English, a foreign language, geogra- 
phy, history, mathematics, science, and 
drawing. Indeed he hoped that, although 
schools would differ in “the degree of 
emphasis laid on the linguistic, as com- 
pared with the mathematical side” and 
there would be some in which an indus- 
trial or a rural bias was developed, they 
would not differ widely “in the length 
of the school life of the pupils, and there- 
fore in the nature of the course which 
can be offered to them.”* In short, so- 
cialist thought, insofar as it applied it- 
self to the educational aspects of the 
question, was prepared to accept the 
academic and cultural values of the 
liberal society which it sought to super- 
sede. It viewed with suspicion, also, any 
form of vocational training in the schools 
which might condition a boy or a girl 
to accept a life spent as a wage earner 
and which was carried out at the expense 
of the general education that would en- 
able him or her to compete on equal 


*R. H. Tawney, Secondary Education for 
All, A Policy for Labour (Allen & Unwin, 
1922), Pp. 30. 
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terms with the more socially favored. 

Yet the acceptance by the reformers 
of secondary education as it was then 
understood was not without justifica- 
tion. By and large the established second- 
ary schools, including the great boarding 
Public Schools, had not revealed any 
difficulty in assimilating all types and 
degrees of talent within the increasing 
range of their school subjects, supported 
by the wide variety of games, hobbies, 
and diverse out-of-school] activities which 
they developed with increasing vigor 
after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The seemingly dull and incompe- 
tent boy or girl could find a welcome in 
almost any school, provided that his or 
her parents were financially and socially 
respectable. Indeed, marked intellectual 
leanings and over-studiousness were qual- 
ities regarded with some unease by teach- 
ers and fellow pupils alike, and aver- 
age ability and performance, linked with 
“character” and “team-spirit,” were the 
qualities most esteemed. 

If this was so, why, it could be argued, 
limit free secondary education to those 
who could win scholarships at eleven or 
twelve? Could not the less able sons and 
daughters of the poor, as well as the 
less able sons and daughters of the well- 
to-do, derive benefit from a school edu- 
cation based upon a broadened tradition 
of scholarship and liberal culture sup- 
plemented by well-organized games and 
out-of-school activities? But, as Tawney 
himself admitted, the practical applica- 
tion of such principles could not be other 
than gradual, nor was socialist opinion 
the deciding factor in national policy. 
When, therefore, in 1926, the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion issued its famous report on “The 
Education of the Adolescent,” it stressed, 
not the extension of the existing type of 
secondary education (indeed, its terms 


of reference carefully precluded it from 
doing this, save incidentally) but the 
further development of Junior Techni- 
cal Schools, of Central Schools, and of 
Senior Classes in Elementary Schools,’ 
which were to provide post-primary ed- 
ucation of a practical and semi-vocational 
character. In justification, it argued that 
“a humane or liberal education is not 
one given through books alone, but one 
which brings children into contact with 
the larger interests of mankind,” and 
painstakingly developed the theme that 
“among the pupils of the new post-pri- 
mary schools the desire and the ability 
to do and to make, to learn from concrete 
things and situations, will be more widely 
diffused than the desire and the ability 
to acquire book-knowledge and to mas- 
ter generalisations and abstract ideas.” * 

From this time, official educational 
thought developed the antithesis, so skil- 
fully suggested, between the academic 
and the practical, coming to full flower 
in the Norwood Report, which, with 
stately verbosity, neatly divided children 
into three categories, recognizing in turn 
the grammar school child “who can grasp 
an argument or follow a piece of con- 
nected reasoning, who is interested in 
causes, whether on the level of human 
volition or in the material world, who 
cares to know how things came to be as 
well as how they are, who is sensitive to 
language as expression of thought, to a 
proof as a precise demonstration, to a 


* Junior technical schools gave a largely vo- 
cational training to students between the ages 
of thirteen an sixteen; central schools drew 
children from surrounding elementary schools 
at the age of eleven pom provided a general 
course, with a commercial or industrial bias, to 
the age of fifteen; and “senior classes” sought 
to provide a ml dene post-primary course 
within the existing elementary schools. 

* Board of Education, Report of the Consult- 
ative Committee on the Education of the Ado- 
lescent (H.MS.O., 1926), pp. 84, 108. 
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series of experiments justifying a princi- 
ple”; the technical school boy “whose 
interests and ability lie markedly in the 
field of applied science or applied art” 
and who “often has an uncanny insight 
into the intricacies of mechanism whereas 
the subleties of language construction 
are too delicate for him”; and finally the 
child who “deals more easily with con- 
crete things than with ideas” and whose 
“mind must turn its knowledge or its 
curiosity to immediate test.’’* 

The theory of “tripartitism” was now 
fully born and was the basis upon which 
free secondary education for all was to 
rest. In practical terms, it meant that the 
grammar school was, as before, to pro- 
vide an education based upon the sys- 
tematic study of academic subjects to the 
high level required for entry to the uni- 
versities. In addition, a new school form, 
the secondary modern school, was to be 
evolved from the upper reaches of the 
now superseded elementary school and 
was to provide a secondary education of 
a “practical” nature from the age of 
eleven to fifteen or later. No close defini- 
tion of practical was attempted, but it 
was understood to mean that the teach- 
ing of English, mathematics, history and 
geography (or social studies), and sci- 
ence would be intimately related to the 
immediate and day-to-day interests of 
the children rather than to subject dis- 
ciplines, and that a wide range of manual 
arts and craft subjects would be devel- 
oped. For the junior technical school, 
the new order meant that, instead of pro- 
viding as hitherto a three-year course 
from thirteen to sixteen, it would ulti- 
mately provide a five-year course begin- 

*Board of Education, Curriculum and Ex- 
aminations in Secondary Schools (H.MS.O., 
1943), pp- 2-3. This publication is generally 
known as the “Norwood Report,” after Sir 


Cyril Norwood, chairman of the committee 
responsible for its compilation. 


ning at eleven and that, while retaining 
its prevocational bias, it would seek to 
liberalize its approach to technical sub- 
jects and make them vehicles for general 
education. 

An essential feature of the new out- 
look was that it avoided with fastidious 
care any suggestion that one type of ed- 
ucation might enjoy more social esteem 
or require gifts of a higher order than 
another, and thus the way was paved for 
the doctrines of “parity of esteem” and 
“equality of status” characteristic of the 
immediate postwar period. Indeed, un- 
der the Labour Government elected in 
1945, practical steps were taken to make 
“equality of status” a reality. The Sen- 
ior Elementary Shools and the Central 
Schools (now secondary modern schools) 
and the Junior Technical Schools (now 
secondary technical schools) came under 
the same grant regulations as the long- 
established grammar schools; and in their 
relationship with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and with their local education au- 
thorities they were placed on the same 
official footing. Most important of all, 
the differentials in the salary scales of 
teachers in grammar schools and other 
types of schools were abolished and a 
nation-wide and uniform scale was in- 
troduced according to which remunera- 
tion depended upon qualifications and 
length of experience and not upon the 
type of school or the nature of the teach- 
ing work involved.* In addition, and this 
has proved of increasing importance, 
while children could not leave school 
before the age of fifteen, free secondary 


*In 1954, however, a significant modification 
was made by which teachers of senior pupils 
preparing for the advanced level of the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education now receive sub- 
stantial additional payments. Since such work 
is almost wholly done in secondary grammar 
schools, differentiation of remuneration accord- 
ing to school type has been reintroduced. 
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education could be provided up to the 
age of eighteen in any type of school if 
there was a demand for longer courses. 

Nevertheless, it was impossible to con- 
vince parents, children, teachers, or em- 
ployers that all children were receiving 
a secondary education of equal value and 
significance. The renaming of elemen- 
tary schools as “secondary” could not 
change the hard facts that they were 
housed in the same, and only too often, 
meager and dreary buildings as their pre- 
decessors; nor that the teachers, though 
at last better paid, were, unlike those in 
the grammar schools, mainly non-gradu- 
ates without the background of univer- 
sity education; nor that the curriculum, 
amenities, and atmosphere were at first 
inevitably the same. Moreover, the in- 
tentions which inspired the new policy 
were not warmly greeted on all sides. 
Teachers in grammar schools could 
hardly fail to feel keenly the loss of their 
distinctive financial status, while those 


sections of opinion out of sympathy with 


the “egalitarianism” of postwar Britain 
could not rejoice in what appeared to 
them to be the use of the educational 
system to “level down” and destroy the 
social and cultural groupings characteris- 
tic of English life. 

It must be realized, too, that the small 
but influential group of schools known, 
paradoxically, as “Public Schools,” de- 
spite their exclusiveness, together with a 
wide range of independent and semi- 
independent schools, remained unaf- 
fected by the new fashions in educational 
thought. Unswayed by the theory of 
the three types of ability, they continued 
to recruit their pupils from preparatory 
schools in which languages, classical and 
modern, mathematics, history, and geog- 
raphy were taught from the age of nine, 
and, within their own walls, to cater no 
more than before to the practical or the 


technical." Thus the grammar schools, 
controlled or aided by local authorities, 
were fortified by the example of the 
best-known and most self-confident in- 
stitutions of education in England. 
Other factors, too, ensured the contin- 
ued primacy of the grammar schools in 
the public mind. They were the schools 
which could provide advanced courses 
for pupils up to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen and which, alone, prepared for 
the examinations for the General Certifi- 
cate of Education, the gateway not only 
to the Universities but also to a wide 
range of technical and commercial oc- 
cupations. Nor was the selective process 
different in nature from what it had 
been when the grammar schools had fur- 
nished the only type of education styled 
as “secondary.” Indeed, entry continued 
to be competitive, the available grammar 
school places at the disposal of a local 
education authority being based on the 
results of intelligence tests, coupled with 
tests in English and arithmetic, worked 
by all children in the last year (when 
normally between the ages of ten and 
eleven) of their primary school career. 
The position was (and still is) that, 
although the tripartite system postulates 
three types of capacity—academic, tech- 
nical, and practical—no tests have been 
devised or widely used to measure the 
latter two kinds of aptitude. Therefore, 
selection for secondary education means 
that those who perform best in their ex- 
amination at the end of their primary 
school career enter the grammar schools 
and the rest, the secondary modern 


* Generalizations about the major Public 
Schools are always dangerous because of their 
highly individual character, and some, such as 
Oundle and Christ's Hospital, have long made 
extensive provision for practical crafts. The 
latter are generally egaede d as supplements to 
the main arts and science subjects rather than 
as alternative forms of education. 
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schools. In some cases, the near-failures 
in grammar school enter the secondary 
technical schools either immediately after 
leaving their primary schools or as a re- 
sult of a second examination, taken after 
about two years in their secondary mod- 
ern schools. As in many areas second- 
ary technical schools do not exist, and as 
in any case they can accommodate only 
7 per cent of all children of secondary 
school age, their over-all chances of 
doing this are slight.’ 

Thus, what was suavely described in 
official statements as “allocation to the 
form of secondary education best fitted 
to a child’s ability and aptitude” is, in 
reality, a fiercely competitive struggle 
to obtain a grammar school place. Before 
the war, failure to pass as a “free place” 
pupil still left the child with good pros- 
pects of being in schools which, because 
of the grants they received from central 
or local sources, charged moderate fees. 
Following the Act of 1944, however, all 
places in the vast majority of schools 
aided by public monies were made free 
and open to competition. Consequently 
every boy and girl, save those whose 
parents can afford the heavy fees of 
some form of independent school, stands 
or falls by his or her own efforts. In a 
system based upon the age, ability, and 
aptitude of the individual child there is 
little room for the enthusiasm of parents 
and their capacity to pay moderate fees 
to exert their influence. 

Viewed from another angle, a much 
greater measure of social justice has been 
achieved. No child of ability is now pre- 
vented, by reason of his parents’ lack of 


* Approximately 22 per cent of children over 
the age of eleven attend secondary grammar 
schools, and, apart from the 7 per cent in sec- 
ondary technical schools, the rest attend sec- 
ondary modern schools (save for less than 1 

r cent so far in schools classified as compre- 

nsive). 


means, from enjoying the benefits of an 
education leading to the Universities, 
especially since maintenance allowances 
are also available in the most necessitous 
cases. Thus, as might be expected, a 
larger proportion than before of chil- 
dren from the lower socioeconomic 
groups have entered the secondary gram- 
mar schools. At the same time, children 
of lower-middle and middle-class fami- 
lies who might, in pre-war days, have 
entered as fee-payers, find their oppor- 
tunities restricted by the unhampered 
competition of their working class con- 
temporaries.” 

To some it has seemed that the solu- 
tion is to avoid distinguishing between 
types of secondary education to the ex- 
tent of making each the province of a 
separate school type and, instead, to set 
up “comprehensive” schools, equipped 
and staffed to cater to all needs. This 
would mean that the primary school 
selection examination could be abolished 
and that children could, during the early 
years of their secondary school life, be 
guided into the kind of course best 
suited to them. It is envisaged that dur- 
ing their first two years they would fol- 
low a common curriculum and only 
later specialize in academic, technical, or 
practical studies. 

There are, however, two strong cur- 

®A recent study of an area in the south of 
England has shown that, between 1934 and 1938, 
20 per cent of the boys filling grammar school 
places were the sons of professional and busi- 
ness men, 63 per cent came from lower middle 
class families and only 17 per cent were of 
working class origin. Between 1950 and 1953, 
however, the percentages were 22 per cent, 
35 per cent, and 43 oo cent respectively. In a 
north of England heavy industry area the 
change was less marked, as there the grammar 
schools studied had received a high percentage 
of working class entrants before the war. See 
J. Floud, “Education and Social Class in the 
Welfare State” in Looking Forward in Educa- 
tion, a symposium edited by A. V. Judges 
(Faber & Faber, 1955), p. 45- 
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rents of opinion hostile to this solution, 
the first stemming from professional 
opinion, the second from lay opinion. 
The first, voiced by Public School and 
grammar school teachers, argues that the 
most able children should continue to be 
educated among their equals in schools 
which have proved themselves, and 
which are firmly linked with long-stand- 
ing traditions of literary and scientific 
scholarship. This opinion is supported 
by the smaller but equally vigorous- 
minded group of men and women in the 
secondary technical schools who feel 
that their schools, too, gain by their 
singleness of purpose, expressed through 
the unity of interest of their staffs and 
their close understanding of the indus- 
tries which they serve. 

The second current of opinion is 
voiced by those concerned with the po- 
litical and social implications of compre- 
hensive schools. In the immediate post- 
war years their advocates, expressing the 
dominant egalitarian sentiments of the 
time, stressed the part such schools might 
play in overcoming social class differ- 
ences. Their approach won considerable 
support within the Labour Party, the of- 
ficial policy of which favors the prin- 
ciple of the common school, but it has 
failed to arouse vigorous and decisive 
public approval. The root of the matter 
would appear to be that those parents 
most interested in the education of their 
children are not so much concerned with 
their having assured equality of educa- 
tional opportunity as with their having 
the chance of entering a school of dis- 
tinctive character. In this, they are sup- 
ported by Conservative opinion, which 
continues to uphold a differentiated so- 
cial order and sees the school system as 
a means for its preservation. Neverthe- 
less, several local authorities have built, 
or are planning to build, secondary 


schools specifically designed to receive 
children of all ranges of ability and apti- 
tude,’° 

It would, however, be quite wrong to 
see the issue as a simple struggle between 
the comprehensive and the tripartite 
principles, for the past few years have 
seen the gradual emergence of pressures 
which have profoundly modified earlier 
conceptions. 

In the first place, the secondary mod- 
ern school has refused, or found it im- 
possible, to confine itself to any limited 
sphere of activity. It is true that for two 
or three years after the raising of the 
school- -leaving age the accent was upon 
developing a nonacademic and practical 
approach. Teachers were urged, through 
publications issued by the Ministry and 
by the more vocal among their own 
number, to base their work on the in- 
terests of their pupils; to arouse their 
active participation through projects in 
the social studies and through a creative 
and dramatic approach to the teaching 
of English; and, above all, to extend and 
make more flexible and imaginative their 
treatment of arts and crafts. The result 
has been that, in a still rapidly increasing 
number of schools, real progress has been 
made in helping seemingly dull and un- 
responsive children to apply themselves 
with enthusiasm to at least some aspects 
of their school life. Nevertheless, many 
teachers have found it difficult, or even 
impossible, to accept new ideas or new 


© This is especially notable in London, where 
a city-wide system of comprehensive schools 
has been planned. So far rwo have been opened 
and only one of them is more than a year old. 
It should be noted that no child can be obliged 
to attend a comprehensive school simply = 
cause he lives in its catchment area. Owing to 
the large number of well-established grammar 
schools, these new schools are likel ave dif- 
ficulry, at least during their early y Bon in secur- 
ing their due proportion of academically-minded 
pupils. 
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methods, or, if they have accepted them, 
to work them out in practice. Their ap- 
proach to their specialist subjects and, 
indeed, their whole conception of what 
school and education should be, are 
conditioned by the impressionable years 
which they spent in their own grammar 
schools and in their training colleges, 
where most of the lecturers concerned 
with senior work were former grammar 
school teachers, themselves experiencing 
difficulty in readjusting their approach 
to the content and methodology of their 
subjects. As a result, there has been a lack 
of confidence on the part of many 
teachers in their ability to depart from 
formal methods of class-teaching, and in 
many cases where they have done so, a 
failure to achieve the ends sought. 

It has been found with relief that a 
small but increasing proportion of pupils 
in the secondary modern schools, al- 
though they failed to secure grammar 
school places, can follow a course on 
grammar school lines leading to success 
in the General Certificate of Education 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen." It 
has, in fact, become fairly common dur- 
ing the last three or four years for chil- 
dren of sufficient promise to be encour- 
aged to stay at school for an extra year in 
order to do this. There can be no doubt 
that this movement will continue. It 
serves to satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of parents whose children have failed to 
secure grammar school places and it has 
now been expressly blessed by the Min- 
istry of Education.’* Nevertheless, this 


* Official statistics show that in 1954 nearly 
6000 boys and girls in secondary modern 
schools had entered for the General Certificate 
of Education, Since the total number of school 
entrants exceeded 200,000, however, it is still 
true that the General Certificate is virtually 
monopolized by the grammar schools. 

2A recent Circular of the Ministry to local 
education authorities (No. 289 of gth July, 
1955) states that the Minister “regards it as es- 


development could result in an undue di- 
version of the ambitions and the teaching 
energies of the staff of a secondary mod- 
ern school from the needs of the many to 
those of a few; in the impetus to experi- 
ment being checked; and in the conse- 
quent frustration of that majority of 
pupils not chosen for special treatment. 
The keen desire of a considerable num- 
ber of teachers for some kind of exami- 
nation to give form to their own work 
and an incentive to their pupils, coupled 
with the inappropriateness of the Gen- 
eral Certificate for all save a minority of 
secondary modern school pupils, has led 
to local education authorities and indi- 
vidual schools devising their own less 
exacting leaving tests. The same diffi- 
culties here reappear, in that the range of 
ability in the secondary modern school, 
stretching as it does from near grammar 
school level to near illiteracy and also 
differing widely in character, makes any 
universally applicable test impossible. Per- 
haps more promising is the development 
of advanced courses of varied character, 
which, without being vocational in the 
narrow sense, canalize aesthetic, practi- 
cal, and technical skills toward later oc- 
cupations. Thus some schools bias their 
courses for girls toward catering or nurs- 
ing and those for boys toward appren- 
ticeships in the electrical, building or 
other industries. In practically all cases 
such courses lead to an examination, but 
it is one related to the needs of the par- 
ticular group concerned and not one 
which tends to condition the whole work 
of the school. 

It will be seen that the secondary mod- 
ern school, besides seeking to supplement 
the work of the grammar school, is also 
sential that no modern school pupil should be 
deprived of the opportunity of entering for the 
examination for the General Certificate of Ed- 


ucation if his Headmaster thinks that he has 
the necessary ability and perseverance.” 
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turning to subject fields more popularly 
associated with the concept of the sec- 
ondary technical school. This being the 
case, the secondary technical schools are 
having a hard struggle to maintain their 
identity. They, too, under the insistent 
demand for grammar school courses, 
have instituted classes leading to the 
General Certificate of Education. In their 
case this does not directly conflict with 
their avowed purpose, since it was from 
the first intended that they should give 
a broadly based secondary education 
upon which advanced technological stud- 
ies could be built and since a number of 
technical subjects, such as technical 
drawing, can be taken as part of the ex- 
amination. Indeed, the curricula of the 
secondary grammar school and the sec- 
ondary technical school do not greatly 
differ, save that in the latter all pupils 
devote from four to ten periods per 
week to workshop subjects and only a 
minority take a modern language. The 
difference is one of emphasis and resides 
in the secondary technical school con- 
sciously preparing its pupils for entry 
at the age of sixteen into apprenticeships 
in local industries, whereas the secondary 
grammar school sets as its goal entry into 
white-colfar occupations and also pro- 
vides in its “Sixth Form,” for those re- 
maining until the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, advanced courses leading to uni- 
versity or equivalent studies. Even this 
distinction is becoming blurred at a time 
when large firms are only too anxious to 
secure boys and girls of promise, no mat- 
ter what precise form their schooling has 
taken, and when some secondary tech- 
nical schools are developing advanced 
courses. 

The grammar school has its own prob- 
lems to face. While its prestige, based 
upon the higher professional occupations 
which the best of pupils enter, ensures 


that it secures the “cream” of the primary 
schools, the surprisingly high proportion 
of nearly a quarter of its pupils leave be- 
fore completing the first stage of its 
course, which ends at age sixteen or 
seventeen, and only a fifth complete the 
second stage, ending at eighteen or nine- 
teen. Those who leave are mainly the 
children of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers and, although more adequate 
maintenance allowances might help, it is 
clear that school fails to hold them, not 
so much because of their desire to earn 
money as soon as possible, although this 
is a very important factor, but because 
their social background makes it more 
difficult for them to develop the interests 
which the grammar school seeks to 
stimulate."* What then has to be faced 
is that the home and cultural setting in 
which a child lives is at least as impor- 
tant as his age, ability, and aptitude in 
determining the kind ‘of education from 
which he can most easily profit. This 
means that the grammar school can no 
longer assume that there is in the major- 
ity of its pupils an acceptance of, or even 
a desire to acquire, the social and intel- 
lectual attitudes for which it stands. 
The solution to the problem, in the 
view of a small but authoritative section 
of opinion, is to stress still further the 
academic character of the grammar 
school by making selection more rigor- 
ous and by reserving it for boys and 
girls of the highest ability, who are likely 
to remain at school until eighteen or 
nineteen and then embark on careers re- 
quiring a University or equivalent educa- 
tion. But as has been seen, the grammar 
school of the past never devoted itself ex- 
clusively to nurturing an_ intellectual 


° The subject has been exhaustively ex- 
plored in Early Leaving, A Report of the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council for Education (H.MS.O., 
1954). 
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élite, and this proposed change would 
mean a violent break with its traditions 
and with those of the nation at large. It 
would also result in the secondary mod- 
ern schools being further diverted from 
their special function of meeting the 
needs of the average and below-average 
child. The alternative solution, and the 
one which is being followed by many 
grammar schools, is that of setting up in 
their turn semi-vocational and technical 
courses similar to those already charac- 
teristic of the secondary modern and sec- 
ondary technical schools, while at the 
same time maintaining their main aca- 
demic purpose and direction by paying 
especial attention to boys and girls of 
outstanding promise in literary and pure 
science subjects. 

It might be asked at this point whether 
a solution to some of the overlapping of 
functions between different types of 
schools could not be eliminated by the 
transfer of pupils from one to the other 
as their abilities become clearly marked. 
While this is actually done to some ex- 
tent, it is not proving to be at all popular, 
among either teachers or parents. A sec- 
ondary modern school headmaster or 
headmistress striving to build up a gram- 
mar school stream or an advanced course 
cannot be enthusiastic at the prospect of 
his “best” pupils departing to the neigh- 
boring grammar school. Nor does a par- 
ent, though willing to see his child move 
from a secondary modern school to a 
secondary technical school or a grammar 
school, welcome the suggestion of a 
move in the other direction. Moreover, a 
child moving from one school to another 
in the middle of his secondary school 
career can experience real difficulties in 
adjusting himself to new work and new 
racthods, quite apart from those arising 
from uhe break with old friends and 
familiar surroundings. 


The situation that has developed is, 
therefore, one of extraordinary complex- 
ity. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to identify “pure” grammar, “pure” 
modern, or “pure” technical school 
forms. This does not mean, however, that 
all secondary schools are approximating 
the comprehensive school ideal. On the 
contrary, the pattern emerging is still 
triform in that it is composed of schools 
predominantly grammar, technical, or 
modern in character, but incorporating 
groups approximating in direction and 
purpose one or both of the other possible 
“ ” 

streams.” The first type of school tends 
to recruit from the “brightest” children 
in the primary school, and, because suc- 
cess even at that early stage is associated 
with home background, secures most of 
the children of the professional and ex- 
ecutive class. The second type, more 
limited in significance because of the small 
number of secondary technical schools 
available,- recruits from children of a 
somewhat lower stratum as judged by 
their primary school records and their 
parents’ occupational status. In the third 
there predominates the vast mass of boys 
and girls of average or below average 
ability and of working class origins. 16 

What indeed has happened is that the 
attempt to divide secondary education 

14It must be realized that these are broad 
ag 0 ag There is certainly no hard and 
ast division on class lines. Thus, of two chil- 
dren from the same family, one may be placed 
in a secondary grammar school and the other, 
owing to inferior performance in his or her 
crucial examination, in a secondary modern 
school. Furthermore, the composition of a sec- 
ondary grammar school or a secondary modern 
school in any given local education Leper 
varies according to the number of places avai 
able in each type of school. Some local au- 
thorities have grammar school — for 
only 12 per cent of their chil population, 
others for 30 per cent or 35 per cent. Within 
any one authority's secondary school structure, 


the differences suggested above appear with 
varying degrees of distinctness. 
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vertically has conflicted with the bori- 
zontal social class structure of English 
society, which has always tended to 
favor a school system taking into ac- 
count social as well as educational con- 
siderations. Furthermore, vertical classi- 
fication according to types of ability has 
been hampered not only by the varying 
status accorded to academic, technical, 
and practical ability but by the failure to 
devise and use tests other than those 
based on the verbal and conceptual as- 
pects of the primary school curriculum. 
Yet the need for a diversity of content in 
secondary education, though perhaps not 
expressed in the “streams” so categori- 
cally defined in the Norwood Report, is 


shown by the attempts by schools of 
very differing levels to provide two or 
more types of courses. It would appear, 
therefore, that both the current of edu- 
cational thought which sponsors “tri- 
partitism” and that which sponsors the 
comprehensive school have failed to take 
into account the intricacy of the rela- 
tionship between school and society in 
contemporary England. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the freedom accorded to indi- 
vidual schools to shape their own desti- 
nies and to respond to social pressures, a 
widening of the purposes and the con- 
tent of secondary education is likely to 
be the keynote for the future. 

















He Wanted to Abolish Public Schools* 


ROBERT M. WEISS 


My purpose was neither the good of 
the schools nor the victimizing of the 
teachers. It was far more radical than 
that. It was the question whether the 
present common school system should 
exist at all. The improvement that I pro- 
pose is the Indian improvement—off the 
face of the earth!* 


iru these words, Richard Grant 

White finally admitted that he 
opposed public schools. White (1821-85) 
was a noted man of letters and journalist, 
particularly a Shakespearean editor and 
a popular philologist. Few remember him 
today except perhaps as the father of 
Stanford White, famous New York ar- 
chitect whose murder in 1906 by Harry 
Thaw prompted a sensational and scandal- 
ous trial, Yet the father was well known 
among his contemporaries. A year be- 
fore his death, White was ranked tenth 


* Dr. Weiss was Visiting Professor of Educa- 
tion at Utah State Agricultural College during 
the summer of 1952. He is currently serving 
with the United States Army. 

Richard Grant White, “Public School 
Champions,” The New York Times, January 
30, 1881, p. 5. Previously, in his England With- 
out and Within (New York and Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1880), White 
referred to the Indian improvement as follows: 
“The noble Norman ors of England, and 
such Englishmen as hey gradually admitted to 
their onkes, killed each other in the War of 
Roses. If they had been ‘Americans’ and each 
party had regarded the other as ‘Indians,’ they 
could not have more thoroughly improved 
each other off the face of the earth.” (p. 297) 


—ahead of Henry James, Mark Twain, 
and Walt Whitman—in a poll of the 
readers of a prominent literary journal, 
The Critic and Good Literature, as to 
which living American authors should 
comprise a mythical American Academy. 

In 1880 and early 1881, White vehe- 
mently denounced the American public 
school system in twelve articles for The 
New York Times and in “The Public- 
School Failure” for the North American 
Review, a magazine comparable to to- 
day’s Atlantic Monthly. Having twice 
declined a professorship of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at his alma ma- 
ter, New York University, White could 


not use the title of “professor” to lend 
strength to his denunciations. Neverthe- 
less, his literary fame caused his attacks 
to gain more attention than they prob- 
ably would have received if they had 
been from the pen of an unknown writer. 


THE CHARGES 


White began his assault on the public 
schools by criticizing the teaching of the 
three R’s. As a philologist, he especially 
deprecated spelling-reform proposals, ar- 
guing that children failed to spell cor- 
rectly because of the ineffective teach- 
ing of reading and writing, not because 
of English orthography. According to 
White, all children had learned such fun- 
damentals “in the days when education 
had not been made a science, when teach- 
ers called themselves simply teachers and 
not ed-u-ca-tors and when educational 
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books and magazines were unknown.” 

Citing only three cases but labeling 
them representative, White maintained 
next that public schools created inferior 
servants and disrespectful offspring. He 
decried the lack of discipline in public 
education, but by discipline he meant 
deference and subordination. Contending 
that the respect an inferior gave a su- 
perior would beget regard for the sub- 
ordinate, he postulated that it was esteem 
for rank that allowed even the lowest 
military man to hold his head high. Then, 
he asked, “Is it worthwhile to maintain 
a great school system, at the cost of mil- 
lions of dollars annually, to teach boys 
to be sharp and pushing and to make 
their way?”* 

Antagonistic to the idea that public 
schools were necessary as a palladium of 
American freedom, White premised that 
our liberties had been won and secured 
long before the emergence of public 
schools. It was impossible, he stated, that 
our rights could ever again be imperiled. 
He further insisted that the character of 
judges had so deteriorated during the 
growth of public schools that he would 
not have deemed his liberty in danger if 
trial by jury, habeas corpus, or public 
schools had been abolished. 

White mustered many other charges 
in The New York Times series. He ques- 
tioned the equity of a tax imposed by 
those who would benefit from public 
schools and chiefly paid by those who 
did not need them. He alleged that the 
state had no right to relieve parents of 
their responsibility to educate. He be- 

moaned the expansion of the public 


2 White, “The Decay of Reading,” The New 
York Times, August 22, 1880, p. 5. The teach- 
ing of these “fundamentals” always seems open 
to assault because no matter how well they are 
taught, the results can always be improved. 

8 White, “The Public School Flurry,” The 
New York Times, September 12, 1880, p. 10. 


schools into “higher branches” and “su- 
perfluities” at the expense of the “funda- 
mentals.” He asserted that public school 
candidates for higher educational insti- 
tutions were less well prepared than other 
applicants. He claimed that teachers in 
public schools lacked that something in 
character which came insensibly from the 
superior to the subordinate in the course 
of daily living. 

White admitted that he had held an 
unfavorable opinion of public schools 
for years before his 1880 onslaught. In 
1864 his first published comment on pub- 
lic schools spoke of their corrupt man- 
agement, and in 1870 almost the whole 
conclusion of his Words and Their Uses 
criticized the commercial method by 
which texts were selected, Yet it was not 
until 1877 that White publicly hinted 
that he was against our school system. 
Then, in an article contrasting his own 
“native American” views to William 
Henry Seward’s “American” outlook, 
White questioned Seward’s belief that 
the failure of rote-memory techniques 
was “incidental to our system of educa- 
tion.”* Despite his opposition to public 
schools, White granted that they were 
uniquely American, and that they were 
supported by those with characteristic- 
ally American views. 

In The Times articles, White men- 
tioned Tammany corruption, complain- 
ing that the schools had long coexisted 
with graft, and had even become an ele- 
ment and a cause of it. However, that 
series stressed the ill effects of public 
schools on individuals. It was in “The 

*Quoted in R. G. White, “William Henry 
Seward,” North American Review, March- 
April, 1877, p. 219. White explained that he 
was of “Native American” rather than “Ameri- 
can” persuasion because he believed that not 
everyone should be given the vote, and that 
the greatness of America was not due to her 


unique features but to those that she shared 
with England. 
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Public-School Failure” that White at- 
tempted a less journalistic and more ex- 
tensive treatment of the social failure of 
the schools. Beginning with a commen- 
tary on the history of public schools, 
he observed that both corrupt political 
interests and pure social motives had 
spurred public school growth, and that 
originally the New York City public 
schools had been intended for only the 
poor. He declared that when the volun- 
tary Public-School Society became a 
Board of Education, public schools be- 
gan to promote both political corruption 
and social deterioration. 

A major portion of the article criticized 
the belief that ignorance causes vice. 
White belittled the idea that schooling 
could make man moral. From his per- 
spective, ignorance and vice only co- 
existed because they were the common 
offspring of poverty. He maintained that 
if the public schools had succeeded, they 
would have eradicated all the social and 
political ills of American society. As 
they had not proved to be such a pan- 
acea, he concluded that they had failed. 

Using’ data from the 1860 census, 
White climaxed this piece with statistics 
to show that crime, immorality, and in- 
sanity were greater proportionally in 
those states which had had public schools 
loager than in those where public schools 
were relatively new. In short, the indus- 
trial North, which had had public schools 
longer than the agrarian South, also had 
more imprisoned criminals, Thus, White 
suggested that the public schools had 
promoted crime. 

Aware of the unpopularity of his op- 
position, White wrote at one point that 
he had no hope that the public would 
accept his view. At first he had denied 
that he was against public schools. Until 
his concluding article he had refused 
‘to reveal his reasons for attacking the 


schools. At last he admitted his destruc- 
tive purpose because, as he had written, 
he had little concern for public opinion, 
popularity, or majority decisions. 

White could consistently veil his stand 
because he did not propose to eliminate 
all education at public cost. Initially he 
had advocated that public schools should 
be limited to teaching the three R’s to 
children from six to twelve years old. 
Later he had stated that he wanted to 
substitute for the public school system 
something more simple and useful and 
less expensive. Eventually, White deline- 
ated his “remedy” for the public school 
failure: 


.. . the discontinuation of any other educa- 
tion at public cost than that which is strictly 
elementary—reading, writing, and the first 
rules of arithmetic, and in the remission of 
all education higher than this to parents, 
who are the natural guardians and earthly 
providence of their children; that those 
children only should be thus educated 
whose parents are unable to give them an 
elementary education themselves (italics 
mine ); but that supplementary to this simple 
system of elementary education it might 
be well to make some jealously guarded 
provision for the free higher education of 
pupils who have exceptional ability and 
show special aptitude for science or litera- 
ture.® 


THE EFFECTS 
The American press was first to reply 
to The Times series. Editorials opposing 
White's blasts appeared in the New York 
Herald, the New York Evening Post, 
and the Boston Herald, among others. 
Even The Times took direct exception 


5 White, “The Public-School Failure,” North 
American Review, December, 1880, p. 549. 
White did add that if the state were to take the 
formative role he opposed, it might be better 
done with public farms and workshops than 
with public schools. These means would not, of 
course, life their pupils above the positions of 
farmer and laborer. 
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to its contributor’s opinions. The only 
periodical which seemed to sympathize 
with White's stand was The Pilot, official 
organ of the Boston archdiocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Although it de- 
nied necessarily supporting White, The 
Pilot quoted at length from his assaults 
without refuting his charges and after 
endorsing him as a keen observer free 
from religious bias. 

The editorials answering White stressed 
the social need for schools and censured 
White on two main grounds. First, they 
pointed out that he condemned the 
schools for a few unfavorable cases, while 
ignoring the thousands helped by the 
schools. Second, they noted that he 
judged the schools by the servants rather 
than by the citizens they produced. To 
the first criticism, White reiterated his 
belief that his examples were characteris- 
tic; to the second, he argued that docil- 
ity, faithfulness, and deference were the 
traits of both the desirable citizen and 
the efficient servant. 

Only one professional piece seems to 
have noted The Times articles. In Educa- 
tion, an international professional journal, 
Albert Prescott Marble, president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association and su- 
perintendent of schools in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, complained that White's 
attacks were vague and full of general 
assumptions, not facts. Other educators 
responded to the series only by means 
of letters to White and to the editor. A 
former Commissioner of the Common 
School wrote that he too had taken the 
unpopular stand that the people should 
support only primary schools. A New 
England school trustee lamented that the 
series did not attack the use of rote- 
memory techniques, adding that educa- 
tion beyond the three R’s led to vice and 
crime because it made young people who 


had no opportunity except manual labor 
look upon that work as degrading. One 
teacher wrote that the time had never 
been so ripe for the introduction of new 
teaching methods. 

All of the letters which White released 
for publication were favorable to him, 
though not always with a reasoning he 
approved. A member of the New York 
Liberal Club claimed that since White's 
series, his own opposition to compulsory 
education had been more favorably re- 
ceived by the Club. While White de- 
nied that the schools gave value, that 
correspondent suggested that it was the 
communistic nature of the schools giving 
value seemingly for nothing that was at 
the root of their failure. Although White 
opposed the schools for promoting social 
mobility, “A Mater” concurred with 


him because the schools did not help the 
young to do other than manual labor, 
and because she knew an aunt who taught 
more than any school, A physician won- 


dered what was to happen to the study 
of the Constitution, history, geography, 
astronomy, and physical science if White 
was heeded. 

National and international attention 
was primarily evoked by the. North 
American Review piece. An author of a 
sketch of White in 1881 declared that 
few articles produced such controversy 
with so much of it unfavorable to the 
writer as did “The Public-School Fail- 
ure.” Thirteen years after the publica- 
tion of the article, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation William T. Harris spoke of it as 
a brilliant attack. As late as 1900, the 
piece and one refutation were reprinted 
by the Bureau of Education in a pam- 
phlet on education and crime, and as a 
section of the 1898-99 report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Other public school opponents relied 
upon White's diatribe. In 1886, Zachariah 
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Montgomery, a California attorney who 
served as Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, referred to White's 
essay in a preface to a book Montgomery 
wrote against public schools; White had 
relied on one of Montgomery’s earlier 
public school attacks for the deductions 
from the 1860 census data. In 1902, Fran- 
cis Buck Livesey, a Maryland farmer 
who penned thousands of leaflets against 
public schools, published a circular en- 
titled ““The Public-School Failure,” con- 
sisting almost entirely of quotations from 
White's article. Livesey asserted that the 
demoralization had grown twenty-two 
times worse in the twenty-two years 
which had elapsed since White’s assault. 

Refutations of “The Public-School 
Failure” came in many ways and from 
several prominent educators. An editorial 
in The Times, it is interesting to note, 
seems to be the first to dispute the article. 
James Pyle Wickersham, at one time 
president of the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Common Schools, and Benjamin 
Franklin Tweed, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language at Harvard University, 
answered White in speeches before, re- 
spectively, the National Educational As- 
sociation, and the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. By means of articles in the 
North American Review and Education, 
retorts came from John Dudley Phil- 
brick, a former president of the National 
Teachers Association, and superintendent 
of the Boston Public Schools, Benjamin 
Lovejoy, prominent attorney who had 
served on the Washington, D. C., School 
Board, and George J. Luckey, superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. From the British West Indies came 
the rebuttal of George Hicks, a retired 
United States Army Colonel who became 
a citizen of Jamaica and later, Inspector 
of ‘amaican Schools. 


The main theme of these responses was 
that the public school system was, rather 
than a failure, a triumphant success, and 
numerous testimonials were cited. Luckey 
declared that the greatness of New Eng- 
land was due to the public schools, and 
that no system of private education had 
ever succeeded in matching the most ex- 
pensively conducted public schools in 
cost per pupil. Philbrick pointed out that 
the high regard for the system was evi- 
denced by the fact that even those who 
could afford private schools were using 
the free American, unsectarian system. 
Hicks asserted that White’s article had 
caused a profound shock in Jamaica, 
where the system was looked upon as an 
example to the world and as a matter of 
universal importance. 

“The Public-School Failure” was chal- 
lenged by four main arguments. First, the 
use of the census data was condemned 
on grounds that it did not take account 
of the differences between the industrial 
North and the agrarian South, of the 
more strict punishment of native whites 
in the North, and of the influence of im- 
migration in the North on its criminal 
record. Second, B. F. Tweed showed 
that White was inconsistent in asserting 
that the schools had failed to impart 
knowledge, and then directly correlating 
public school enrollment with prison sta- 
tistics to disprove that ignorance causes 
vice. Third, Lovejoy reminded White 
that the Civil War had caused most of 
the moral degradation and that most of 
those involved in New York corruption 
did not attend public schools. Pointing 
out that of fourteen million children of 
school age in 1876 only five million were 
in public schools, Lovejoy wrote: 


“Bur,” asks someone, “what has become 
of the 9,000,000, who were growing up in 
ignorance all the time?” “Oh,” is the reply, 


“I am a Whitite: our social science ignores 
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ignorance and attributes crime to intelli- 
gence.” * 

White's attacks stirred controversy and 
helped keep the school question alive. 
They afforded educators an opportunity 
to sensitize the public to the significance 
of public schools in a democracy. If 
White’s assaults had any effect directly 
in line with his purpose, the reply from 
the British West Indies indicates that it 
was probably outside of the United 
States. With the exception of distracting 
American educators from more construc- 
tive tasks and of providing verbiage upon 
which other public school opponents 
could rely, White’s words wrought little 
havoc among those familiar with the 
public schools. 


THE OPPOSITION EXPLAINED 


The replies successfully challenged his 
rationale, but none seemed to demarcate 
clearly the reasons for White’s view- 
point. Several factors in his life might be 


delineated to promote a fuller under- 
standing of his public school opposition 
and to lay bare some of the components 
which may produce such antagonism. 
First, White’s attacks were embedded 
in his insecure socioeconomic status. The 
son of John Mansfield White, a respected 
Brooklyn merchant, and eighth in de- 
scent from John White, one of the Puri- 
tans who founded Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, young White was left penniless to 
earn his way in commercial New York 
after industrialization had ruined his fa- 
ther’s clipper-shipping interests. Although 
his literary works gained him fame, 
White did not earn enough money from 
them to attain the social standing he de- 
sired. From the Civil War to 1879, he 
worked as a clerk at the New York Cus- 


*B. G. Lovejoy, “Mr. Richard Grant White 
The Public Schools of the United States,” 
Education, March-April, 1881, p. 337. 


tom House, a subsidy Horace Greeley 
and Henry Ward Beecher helped arrange 
for him. In a confidential letter to a credi- 
tor to whom he owed over $500, White 
revealed his bitterness about his financial 
plight. 

Unable to compete materially with 
the nouveaux riches around him, White 
turned to upholding those ideals by 
which he would himself be ranked higher. 
His Shakespearean endeavors had led to 
his acquaintanceship with members of 
the elite New England literary circle— 
Lowell, Emerson, and Longfellow, and 
others. White wanted to live in Cam- 
bridge, but upon the advice of James 
Russell Lowell, he stayed in teeming 
Manhattan. The toll New York took of 
White’s personality was described in 1889 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman, a noted 
poet and critic who was White’s neigh- 
bor for several years: 


. No man was less rated-at-worth dur- 
ing life, and in his own craft and neighbor- 
hood than R.G.W.—though, to be sure, 
this was largely his own whimsical and 
erratic fault. Sull, if he had lived in Cam- 
bridge, he would have acted very differently 
and under any circumstances would have 
been rated very high and very broad.’ 


Having turned from New England, 
White looked more hopefully to Old 
England. Fostered partly by his rever- 
ence for his Tory grandfather, Calvin, 
White considered English society and 
customs to be a model for America. His 
comments against a distinctive American 
language and literature later led Henry L. 
Mencken to dub him an Anglomaniac. 
Francis Pharcellus Church, one of the 
editors of The Galaxy, for which White 
had written, pointed out in a biography 
of White for the Atlantic Monthly in 

7 Quoted in L. Stedman and G. M. Gould, 
Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman 


(New York, Moffat, Yard, and Company, 
1910), Vol. Il, p. 137. 
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1891, that he was very much like his 
grandfather in that he also respected his 
English descent more than his American 
citizenship and in that “his sympathies 
were not democratic; they were alto- 
gether aristocratic.”* White opposed the 
public schools because they interfered 
with his ideal of American society—one 
patterned in the image of England. His 
pauper school substitute even sprang 
from the philanthropic tradition em- 
bodied in the English Poor Laws of 1601 
rather than from the community tradi- 
tion exemplified in the early Massachu- 
setts school laws. 

It was not until 1876 that White ac- 
tually spent three months in England. 
His book about his visit, England With- 
out and Within, serialized in the Atlantic 
Monthly, best delineated his social phi- 
losophy. Limiting true Americans to 


those of English blood whose ancestors 
were here at the time of the Revolution, 
White expressed a high regard for the 


gentleman, one of genteel birth as well as 
gentle manners, He delighted in citing 
cases where “gentlemen” of average in- 
come were of higher status than rich 
commoners, Implicit in his reverence for 
the gentleman was his admiration of the 
rigid class structure in England. Estab- 
lished rank, he wrote, allowed the Eng- 
lish a freedom of manner and speech of 
which democracy has unfortunately de- 
prived us. Once he weakened and said 
that it might be better if the English so- 
cial structure had less rigidity, but he 
quickly added, “After all, in the long 
run, suppleness is a poor substitute for 
solid strength. In the society of English- 
men you at least feel safe.”* White set 
up qualifications of birth over those of 


*F. P. Church, “Richard Grant White,” 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1891, p. 308. 

*R. G. — England Without and 
Within, p. 2 


wealth, and opposed a system of schools 
which rejected both criteria. Preferring 
inequality to what he felt was always dis- 
respected equality, he fought public 
schools because they provided equality 
of opportunity and facilitated social mo- 
bility. 

In addition to his aristocratic social 
views and his insecure social standing, his 
aristocratic political outlook contributed 
to his antipathy to public schools. None 
of the replies to White seemed to realize 
that his opposition to public schools was 
part of a philosophy which also opposed 
popular suffrage, trial by jury, and an 
elective judiciary. A nativist, particularly 
hostile to the [rish Catholic immigrants in 
New York, White would have denied 
American citizenship to other than white 
English males. He had no sympathy with 
one of the most important functions of 
the public schools of his day—the Amer- 
icanization of the immigrant. Viewing 
citizenship as the privilege of the few 
rather than the right of the many, he had 
little reason to favor the education of the 
many. With his lack of faith in the 
ability of the common man to rule him- 
self, it is understandable that he was 
against a school system with the feature 
of public control. In one attack, he even 
admitted that it was “to please the pub- 
lic” that the public schools had become 
“the most pretentious of all our sham 
pretenses.” *° 

White’s attacks were also rooted in his 
reactionary social and psychological 
make-up. Throughout the days of his 
later life, he continually glorified the 
days of his childhood, when he was in a 
more secure socioeconomic position. As 
he wrote in one of his assaults, “When 
I was a boy, people in the position of my 
family would as soon have thought of 
sending a boy to a hospital when he was 

1° White, “The Decay of Reading,” op. cit. 
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ill, or to an almshouse for food, as to a 
public school for education.” 

Intimately bound to his reactionary 
reverence for the “good old days” was 
White’s identification with an agrarian 
society such as existed in the Brooklyn 
in which he was reared, and his con- 
comitant hostility to the industrialism 
which he later experienced in New York 
City. White scapegoated the growing 
public school system and the expanding 
social and political democracy for the 
evils inherent in the early stages of in- 
dustrialism. In one public school article, 
he blamed the decline of apprenticeship 
not only on the increased use of ma- 
chines but also on “the insubordinate 
spirit that comes of democracy and the 
increase of trades-unions.”** 

White’s classical schooling (by tutors, 
at the grammar school of Columbia Col- 
lege, at an Episcopal boarding college in 
Pennsylvania, and at New York Univer- 
sity, where he was granted a Master of 
Arts degree) and his literary preoccupa- 
tions seemed to have fostered his empha- 
sis on the aristocratic Greek conception 
of democracy as embodied in the English 
conception of the gentleman. As a classi- 
cal humanist, White argued on grounds 
of formal discipline for the same kind 
of intense training in Latin and Greek 
that he had received, but he de-empha- 
sized the importance of schooling, plac- 
ing more faith in one’s heritage chan in 
one’s training. 


THE MODERN PROBLEM 


In both White’s day and now, social 
changes have created serious problems, 
and an easy way to absolve oneself from 
responsibility has been to blame them on 


11 White, “Education and Discipline,” The 
New York Times, September 19, 1880, p. 5. 

12 White, “Decay of Apprenticeship,” The 
New York Times, December 5, 1880, p. 5. 


some scapegoat—in this case, the public 
schools. In the nineteenth century, the 
chief problems centered on the change 
from an agrarian to an industrial society, 
today, there is the threat of totalitarian- 
ism and of a third World War. Then, as 
now, questions of the extent, scope, con- 
tent, and methods of public school edu- 
cation were prime. 

Both White’s attacks and the more 
recent ones came in periods of public 
school expansion. On one hand, they 
seem merely to accompany public school 
growth; on the other, they are sympto- 
matic of increased financial pressures and 
overcrowded classrooms. In both White’s 
day and now, the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, the increased acceptance of the 
schools, and their upward extension have 
added financial burdens. In White’s time, 
overcrowding particularly resulted from 
the process of urbanization. Today, 
school congestion exists because of the 
high birth rate and the retarded school 
building program during World War II, 
and, in places, because of our suburbani- 
zation and increased mobility. 

Although the economic factor plays 
an important role in the attacks, an ex- 
amination of the amount spent nationally 
on liquor and tobacco indicates that this 
factor is more of a catalyst than a cause. 
Both the recent attacks and those of 
White sprang from an atmosphere in 
which democratic means were suspect. 
In White’s time, this was primarily due 
to the graft of Tweed. More recently, 
corruption has been a political issue, 
further complicated by the rise of dema- 
gogues who thrive on exploiting our 
fears of world Communism. In addition, 
the recent growth of strong totalitarian 
governments has made us overly sus- 
picious of any strong government—even 
our democratic one. We might well ask 
if public school opposition does not 
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spring from a distrust of democracy. Of 
the recent assaults, Dean Melby of New 
York University wrote: 


Another cause of the attacks seems to be 
rooted in fear of the methodology used in 
education. This methodology springs from 
a democratic belief in man’s capacity to 
measure his own affairs, from faith in the 
free operation of intelligence. America has 
always contained those who doubt democ- 
racy. They are still with us. Many reasons 
can be cited for these doubts. Some have a 
philosophical conflict between the princi- 
= of democracy and their religious be- 
iefs. Others find their social and economic 
status threatened by democratic approaches.'* 


Many of the responses to the modern 
assaults have attempted to smear the at- 
tackers by portraying them as unsavory 
characters. Although public school op- 
ponents are often disreputable, the fact 
remains that prominent and respectable 
citizens like White have also opposed 
public schools. This study clearly shows 
that the reputation of a critic does not 
of itself guarantee that his criticism is 
constructive, even in intent. It is here 
suggested that some anti-public school 
views are rooted in undemocratic ideas 
and traditions which have persisted along 
with the spread of both democracy and 
the public schools. 

One of the most important lessons to be 
learned from this study is that it is vitally 
important, yet often difficult, to demar- 
cate foes of the public school from its 
friends. By disguising their true aims, 
public school opponents make their views 
more nearly acceptable. We may well 
question the sincerity of those few au- 
thors who continually only deprecate 
public schools, even though they may 
avow support. Such faultfinders may 


8 E. O. Melby, American Education Under 
Fire: The Story of the “Phony Three-R Fight.” 
(New York, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 1951), p. 35. 


prefer to pervert the public schools to 
other than democratic purposes rather 
than to destroy them. Often they seek to 
replace an education for democracy 
which they mock with the kind of so- 
cially irresponsible intellectualism that 
led to the decay of the German universi- 
ties. Frequently they are journalists like 
White, who realize that public school 
attacks make good copy. Sometimes they 
are staunch classical humanists and ex- 
treme idealists who, like White, contin- 
ually debunk popular education. Consid- 
ering the changes in the times, it is not 
surprising that today these intellectual 
“critics” are chiefly preoccupied with 
higher education. 

Studies of earlier public school antag- 
onists shed light on the more recent 
problem, and more research is needed in 
this area. We find today, as in White’s 
times, the tendencies of attackers to rely 
on one another, to be private school 
products, and to muster charge after 
charge against the public schools. Many 
of the claims today being heaped on 
modern teaching methods were launched 
by White over seventy years ago, long 
before the newer methods came into use. 
That such a staunch opponent as White 
granted, along with public school sup- 
porters, that the public schools are 
uniquely American should help to dis- 
credit more recent charges that the pub- 
lic schools are foreign because they are 
not sectarian or because Horace Mann 
used some Prussian ideas. That White, 
an agnostic, admitted that for opposing 
public schools he was preached against 
from the pulpit as an anti-Christ, further 
refutes the argument that public schools 
have been supported by the irreligious 
and opposed by the religious. Generally, 
the American clergy as well as the 
American people have stood firmly be- 
hind our schools. 
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Because of the growth of mass media, 
modern attacks can diffuse more swiftly 
from a central source than in White's 
day. Because of improved organizational 
techniques, the recent assaults tend to be 
more on a group basis than in White’s 
era, when they were primarily an indi- 
vidual undertaking. Today’s attacks are 
thus likely to be more disruptive than the 
earlier ones. On the brighter side, how- 
ever, we can take heart from the fact 
that even the onslaught of such an emi- 
nent literary figure as White failed to 
have any lasting effects. The effects of 
sensational journalistic appeals seem 
short-lived. 

As long as financial burdens continue 
and the climate from which attacks arise 
persists, we can well expect future flur- 
ries. When new school issues come to 
the fore, old school battles will have to 
be refought. While these skirmishes af- 
ford educators an opportunity to sensi- 
tize the public to the meaning of public 
schools in a democracy, we might well 


seck more constructive means to stress 
these values. The cleavages and embit- 
terment of personalities which often re- 
sult are not easily mended by even the 
most able public school administrator. 
It takes considerable time, effort, and 
care to breed an atmosphere of mutual 
trust in a community where a milieu of 
suspicion has been created. 

As teachers and citizens, we have a 
large job ahead of us. On one hand, we 
must constantly seek to improve our 
public schools by taking account of all 
criticism we deem constructive and by 
persistently working to build a more 
effective profession, On the other hand, 
we must continually expose all criticisms 
which we feel would impair the effi- 
ciency of our schools. What better func- 
tion can we serve than to continue to 
make our public school students and our 
communities both more loyal to and 
more conscious of our democratic ideals 
and of the essential role of the public 
schools in American democracy? 
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D' RING the 1930's scholars in the ed- 


ucational community, particularly 
those individuals at the larger eastern 
universities who were engaged in the 
social and historical interpretation of 
public education, were involved in a vig- 
orous and heated debate regarding the 
role of the school in a period of social 
and cultural change. In that stormy dec- 
ade America was awakening to the social 
and economic problems being brought 
on by our continuing belief that laissez- 
faire capitalism could cope with the pe- 
culiar needs of an advancing technologi- 
cal civilization. Thinkers in education 
were weighing the possibility of using 
the public school as a deliberate cultural 
instrument in closing the gap between 
the rapid advance of science and tech- 
nslogy and the more slowly changing 
social and moral institutions in American 
society. 

In short, these educators were arguing 
pro and con whether the school in 
America could be used as an instrument 
of social change. By the outbreak of 
World War II, the problem of “could” 
had pretty well been settled. There was 

* Dr. Morris has maintained a dual emphasis 
in educational administration and educational 
philosophy during the past decade. He was re- 
cently the recipient of a Ford Foundation grant 


to study contrasting educational philosophies in 
the United States. 


wide agreement that the school, hereto- 
fore thought of as merely a place in 
which to learn the three R’s and perhaps 
some other things useful and necessary 
for educated living, was also capable of 
molding and developing civic and social 
attitudes in boys and girls leading to evo- 
lutionary reconstruction of the social 
scene. But by the time the problem of 
“could” had been settled, the moral ques- 
tion of “should” arose. Should the school 
be used in this fashion, assuming that it 
could be? What are the moral and ethi- 
cal, as well as the political, implications 
of using the public school to bring about 
changes in the social structure? Funda- 
mental beliefs and basic outlooks in po- 
litical theory became involved. Indeed, 
the polemic became so heated that 
George S. Counts (in 1932) entitled one 
of his books “Dare the School Build a 
New Social Order?” 

The onset of World War II put a 
quietus on the discussion. But the edu- 
cational community never forgot what 
ground had already been covered, and 
after the war books such as Childs’ Edu- 
cation and Morals, Counts’ Education and 
American Civilization, and Brameld’s 
Patterns of Educational Philosophy sum- 
marized and restated the issues in such a 
way as to reopen the debate. 


But in reopening discussion, these 
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books (particularly Professor Brameld’s) 
have exhibited a more insistent and urg- 
ent tone. Not only can and should the 
school be used as an instrument for social 
change, but indeed it must, if civilized 
life as we know it is to continue. The 
times are so far out of joint, the physical 
and technological aspects of our West- 
ern culture are so far in advance of our 
social and moral institutions that we 
must deliberately take hold of the proc- 
esses of culture change and bring them 
under control for our own salvation. 
And education is the medium through 
which this deliberate control of cultural 
processes must be attempted. 

The idea that education must come to 
the rescue is not new. It has been a 
stock belief of the educational commu- 
nity for a long time now, and we edu- 
cators never tire of reminding ourselves 
of it at our numerous educational con- 
ferences and conventions. But what is so 
remarkable is that we have never really 
tried it out. We say the schools can 
change a community, improve its morals, 
increase the effectiveness of its institu- 
tions, modify its social attitudes—in 
short, upgrade its behavior, but if we are 
honest with ourselves we must confess 
we have never really tried to put this 
principle into operation with any very 
clear, consistent purpose. We are con- 
tent to teach the basic skills, the facts of 
social, economic, and political life, the 
history and heritage of our people, the 
methods and fruits of science, and a few 
special skills such as farming, homemak- 
ing, typewriting, and effective use of 
machines. We have, as a_ profession, 
never seriously faced the task of rebuild- 
ing the social order and equipping boys 
and girls with the know-how and the dis- 
position to continue the job. 

It is because the new educational out- 
look of Reconstructionism, delineated 


so forcefully by Brameld, points the way 
out of this predicament that educators 
are taking new heart for the future. This 
forward-looking and avowedly Utopian 
educational design sees the new school 
as a place where social problems become 
the very substance out of which the 
future curriculum must be built. Today’s 
teachers are becoming more devoted to 
the fundamental pedagogical principle of 
problem-solving, and we attempt to 
apply it to the individual and his prov 
lems; but in the school of tomorrow the 
problems of individuals must be scen in 
their proper light, as problems of the 
social group. And these problems, far 
from being only contemporary diffi- 
culties, are long-term obstacles, blocking 
the way to the advance of civilization 
itself. Indeed, they are so crucial that our 
very survival depends on their prompt 
and effective solution. 

Now any philosophy of education 
which sees so vividly the socio-cultural 
role of the school must have a working 
theory of what human beings are like— 
what it means to be a man. We must 
understand not only the behavior of man 
but what it is that motivates him to act 
and behave as he does. If education is 
the development of mature behavior in 
the individual, then an operational 
knowledge of what motivates human be- 
havior, mature or otherwise, is an essen- 
tial element in the teacher's kit-bag of 
professional concepts, And although the 
theoretical principles of Reconstruction- 
ism are a long way from being fully de- 
veloped and laid out, important contri- 
butions which are being made from time 
to time help us to see more clearly how 
the school of the furure must operate. 


One of these contributions is a pene- 
trating and provocative book by David 
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Riesman of the University of Chicago." 
The discussion which follows is an at- 
tempt to develop some of Riesman’s ideas 
and to show what they mean for educa- 
tion in our time. The subtitle of the book 
is “A Study of the Changing American 
Character.” In this volume, Riesman is 
trying to describe the Homo Ameri- 
canus and to explain how it “got that 
way.” Although this is a study of Ameri- 
cans, the author necessarily has to show 
what man is like all over the globe. 

Fundamentally, three character types 
are discernible throughout human his- 
tory: the tradition-directed; the inner- 
directed; and the other-directed. Al- 
though never found in their pure forms 
either in individuals or in human groups, 
these three types may nevertheless be gen- 
erally used to classify men living in dif- 
ferent stages of developing civilization. 
The best analytical factor to employ to 
understand these types is demography, 
or the study of populations, 

In backward, uncivilized cultures it is 
almost universally true that the birth rate 
is high and the death rate is correspond- 
ingly high: many births, a short life 
span, and many early deaths. Under these 
conditions, population tends to be stable. 
Anthropologists have discovered that in 
cultures of this kind, men are motivated 
almost exclusively by tradition. That is, 
there is only one way of doing every- 
thing. It has been done that way since 
time out of mind, and doesn’t have to be 
defended as a good way or the best way. 
Growing up, marrying, loving, eating, 
sleeping, dying are all standardized, and 
there is never any doubt in the individ- 
ual’s mind as to just how he should act in 
any given situation. The securing of eco- 
nomic goods (and Marx was right when 


David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd. (Gar- 
den City, New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
Anchor Books, 1953). 


he said that how a society makes its liv- 
ing is the most important thing about it) 
is almost always accomplished in an 
agrarian manner, and all must work at 
the business of agriculture in order to 
feed and clothe themselves. Everyone is 
doing the same things in the same way. 
Seldom is there a situation to which an 
individual must bring any ingenuity. 

We know, of course, that formal 
schools in such a society would be an 
anomaly. There are things for the young 
to learn, but they are all so well stand- 
ardized that they can be handed down 
informally through the customary proc- 
ess of maturation and enculturation, We 
can see in China, India, Egypt, and 
among the pre-literate groups in Africa 
and South America the general outlines 
of this type of community. 

But with the modern age there came 
new measures of sanitation, more effec- 
tive control of disease through medicine, 
better hygiene, and generally improved 
conditions of life. Moreover, there came 
a much higher valuation of human life 
itself. In this cultural phase the birth rate 
remains at a high level, but the death 
rate drops; it drops suddenly in some 
cases (“suddenly” in terms of cultural 
histories), and when it does so it results 
in what Riesman has chosen to call a 
“population explosion.” In this phase, 
which is typical of most Western cul- 
tures over the past three to four hundred 
years, the population shoots upward in 
actual numbers and in rate of increase. 

With advancing population and the 
pressures resulting from it, with im- 
proved agrarian techniques and the re- 
lease of a portion of the population for 
non-agrarian pursuits, and with the 
slowly widening range of things one can 
do to earn a livelihood, there simulta- 
neously emerges a situation in which the 
traditions of the community no longer 
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are adequate guides for the individual. 
He increasingly meets situations which 
are different, or at least seem different, 
from those met before. Modes of re- 
sponse handed down for generations are 
no longer suitable. Novelty, however 
slight, appears to enter into what had be- 
fore been merely routine. There is a gen- 
eral awakening to the fact that there is 
more than one way of doing a thing, 
especially making a living. 

The individual in this age is in a quan- 
dary. He sees for the first time that mak- 
ing choices is one of the primal respon- 
sibilities of human experience, and 
though he may incline toward one re- 
sponse to a given circumstance, he is at 
least aware of appealing alternatives. He 
needs some sort of basic principle or per- 
haps a set of principles by which he can 
make his choices, and these are acquired 
by internalizing, that is, setting up within 
oneself some fundamental rules of thumb 
for managing one’s life. In Riesman’s 
words, “the source of direction for the 
individual is ‘inner’ in the sense that it is 
implanted early in life by the elders and 
directed toward generalized but none- 
theless inescapably destined goals.” * 

Of course the individual may still be 
conditioned by a family tradition, but 
“Even if the individual’s choice of tradi- 
tion is largely determined for him by his 
family, as it is in most cases, he cannot 
help becoming aware of the existence of 
competing traditions—hence of tradition 
as such. As a result he possesses a some- 
what greater degree of flexibility in 
adapting himself to ever changing re- 
quirements and in return requires more 
from his environment.” * 

Riesman has characterized this internal 
mechanism which guides and directs be- 
havior as a sort of psychological gyro- 


? Ibid., p. 30. 
5 Ibid., p. 31. 


scope which is set in motion and put “on 
course” by parents, grandparents, the 
teachers in school, and to a lesser degree 
by one’s peers as one goes through the 
process of growing up. For instance, we 
are taught a whole complex of attitudes 
concerning money when we are told 
that “Money talks”; or that “A penny 
saved is a penny earned”; or that “Early 
to bed, early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” Our picture 
of womanhood is built by such apho- 
risms as “The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world”; or “I wanna girl just 
like the girl that married dear old dad.” 

Although these thoughts may be rather 
superficial indices of the inner-directed 
mentality, they provide a clue as to what 
the inner-directed character is, Increas- 
ingly in this phase, parents see their 
youngsters as individuals with careers to 
make, not necessarily following in their 
father’s footsteps, but aspiring to occupa- 
tions which will bring them at least as 
much social position and status as that 
to which they were born. And this surge 
to equal or higher social status is to be 
achieved by gyroscope navigation. “Fol- 
low these rules: whatever happens, re- 
member to work hard, save your money, 
open the door when opportunity knocks, 
and you will win out.” It is the Horatio 
Alger legend cut down to size for every 
individual. 

The school’s work at the stage of 
inner-direction is to keep the gyroscope 
spinning and pointed in the right direc- 
tion. It is concerned more with knowl- 
edge than with people or, as Riesman has 
said, “. . . the school of this period is con- 
cerned largely with impersonal matters. 
The sexes are segregated. The focus is 
on an intellectual content that for most 
children has little emotional bite. . . . The 
teacher is supposed to see that the chil- 
dren learn a curriculum, not that they 
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enjoy it or learn group cooperation.” * 

It is in this stage of cultural growth, 
moreover, that we find “gyroscopic” 
theories of education emerging, one of 
the most prominent in recent years being 
Robert Hutchins’ notion that the school’s 
job is to train the mind how to think. 
After that is accomplished, practical af- 
fairs coming at us day by day will take 
care of themselves. The whole notion of 
mental discipline, upon which most of 
our nineteenth century educational ideas 
stood, is founded on the concept that 
education (spinning and pointing the 
gyroscope) is something that happens 
early in life, and once it is completed the 
individual may venture forth on the 
troubled seas of modern technological 
society, safe in knowing that he has a 
store of knowledge which will see him 
through. 


Ill 
This kind of thinking might have con- 


tinued had it not been for the emergence 
of a new character type brought on, ac- 
cording to Riesman, by a changing dem- 
ographic situation (a falling birth rate) 
leading to what he calls a period of 
“incipient population decline.” + In this 
phase of culture development there arises 
a heavier dependence upon the expecta- 
tions of other people, hence the “other- 
directed” person. Whereas the inner- 
directed person receives his basic cues for 
conduct from his immediate forebears 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

+ Demographers have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful during the past century in predicting 
accurately the behavior of the — 
growth curve, especially in the United States, 
most of them inclining, as does Riesrman, to 
the unrealized prediction that a stabilization 
period will soon be reached. There is cause for 
caution therefore in trying to draw too close 
a parallel between population growth and char- 
acter. What is most important is the accurate 


analysis of the new characterological phenom- 
enon—other-direction—whatever its causes. 


(his father, mother, teacher, and grand- 
parents), the other-directed person looks 
to his contemporaries for guidance in 
what to think and do. The familiar rules 
of behavior embedded in the Victorian 
tradition no longer seem to apply. Hard 
work, frugality, industriousness, and per- 
severance seem to yield less and less. “It’s 
not who you are but who you know” is 
his attitude. At the inner-directed stage, 
man was pitted mainly against the stub- 
born physical environment, an environ- 
ment that would yield its treasure only 
to those who were hard-working, disci- 
plined, and persistent. But in the other- 
directed stage, the physical environment 
has been conquered. As Riesman has said, 
“Increasingly other people are the prob- 
lem, not the material environment.”* We 
move and act less and less in accordance 
with an internalized life plan which we 
have set for ourselves and more and 
more in accordance with the require- 
ments of the social group. 

What I shall wear, what kind of house 
I shall live in, what kind of automobile I 
should drive, what political ideas I can 
safely or popularly hold, what movies 
and books I should enjoy, what magazines 
it is proper for me to subscribe to, what 
kinds of entertainment I should seek—all 
these are matters to be decided by look- 
ing out into the immediate human vicin- 
ity, attempting as with a radar to pick 
up signals that will give a clue to what I 
should do. 

The inner-directed period is the age of 
the producer; the other-directed period 
is the age of the consumer. Production 
of wealth is no longer a real problem; the 
know-how, the materials, the machines, 
and the skilled labor are here. Producing 
wealth is almost routine. What plagues 
us now is how to get rid of the stuff, 
how to spread it around, how to distrib- 


* Ibid., p. 34. 
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ute purchasing power and put it into 
motion. Moreover, we are perplexed not 
with what we as consumers shall buy, but 
with what kind, what model, what style, 
what color, what design. Advertising, the 
enormous industry born of inner-direc- 
tion, is coming to full flower in other- 
direction. No longer does the advertis- 
ing man labor to break down one’s 
inner-directed inclination toward frugal- 
ity; frugality is an outworn principle. 
He now struggles to capture the sale for 
a particular brand of goods (when all 
brands are practically alike); for a par- 
ticular model of otherwise identical elec- 
trical appliances; for a particular body 
style of otherwise identical automobiles. 

And where do we look to find out 
which brand, which model, which style 
we should prefer? We look to our neigh- 
bors, our associates, our contemporaries 
wherever they are. What do they like, 
what do they wear, read, ride in, live in? 
What are the values they believe in, act 
on, stand for? For better or worse, these 
are the questions we ask when we go 
about living in this day and age. 

In the other-directed phase of civiliza- 
tion, the work of the school becomes far 
more difficult. Standing as the conscience 
as well as the mentor of the community, 
what should the school believe in? Which 
behavioral patterns should it foster and 
encourage; which should it discourage 
and inhibit? What human values should 
it work for? Around what central theme 
should it organize its work? Should the 
school teach how to compete successfully 
for money, property, and social position, 
or how to render selfless service to one’s 
fellow man; and if both, and they happen 
to collide, what then? 

Tradition-directed man and inner-di- 
rected man had it all over 1956 man. 
Neither one would have had to ask these 
questions, much less answer them. And 


how do we propose to answer them? The 
other-directed man answers them by say- 
ing that the school must do the same 
thing the individual does—look to the 
contemporary community for guidance 
in what to do, what to say, what to think, 
what to work for. And indeed that is 
just about what the most modern schools 
are beginning to do. The other-directed 
teacher, devoted to the general idea of 
group dynamics and socialization of the 
learning process, placing her pupils in a 
circle in which she herself sits, group- 
ing her pupils for more effective peer 
influence, is indeed lowering her inner- 
directed guard. She is speaking less and 
less of the inner-directed virtues of hard 
work and discipline and more and more 
of getting along with people, human re- 
lations, being a good group worker. And 
our classrooms are becoming less austere; 
the walls are covered not with old mas- 
ters or busts of Julius Caesar (that human 
monument to inner-direction) but with 
art work of the pupils. “While the school 
de-emphasizes grades and report cards, 
the displays seem almost to ask the chil- 
dren: ‘Mirror, mirror on the wall, who 
is fairest of us all?’ ”’* 

In the classroom, children are asked 
to share their experiences, thoughts, tri- 
umphs, and sorrows. Together they work 
toward group decisions of all kinds, from 
the rules of conduct to be followed in 
the room or school to the song they shall 
sing. “The teacher’s role in this situation 
is often that of opinion leader, . . . She 
conveys to the children that what matters 
is not their industry or learning as such 
but their adjustment in the group, their 
cooperation, their (carefully stylized and 
limited) initiative and leadership.”" And, 
to sum up, Riesman says, “Thus the 
other-directed child is taught at school 


* Ibid., p. 82. 
7 Ibid., p. 83. 
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to take his place in a society where the 
concern of the group is less with what it 
produces than with its internal group 
relations, its morale.” * 

Now I suppose one could call this 
simply Riesman’s own cynical, jaundiced 
picture of the school in our time. But it 
is difficult to argue with his analysis of 
our social situation, and there is just 
enough evidence of the other-directed 
temperament in modern schools to lend 
credence to what he says. It only serves 
to illustrate more vividly what was said 
at the outset concerning the “do-noth- 
ing” behavior of the school in a period 
of cultural transition: that the school, 
instead of leading the pack, as we have 
hoped it would, is becoming more and 
more indistinguishable from the pack that 
is being led, more and more responsive 
to popular feelings of the moment, more 
and more eager to find out how the peo- 
ple react to an idea before committing 
itself. It shows that the educator, increas- 
ingly the agent of an other-directed cul- 
ture, lets his radar scan the sociological 
skies for signals that will tell him what 
to say, think, and do instead of sending 
out signals of his own to his community. 
He does this, of course, in the solemn 
name of “public relations,” that great, 
new idol of the age. 


IV 


Now what are we going to do about 
this? In the closing chapters of his book 
Riesman tries to answer the problem his 
book raises by drawing a picture of what 


he calls “autonomous man.” Presumably, 
this creature is an improvement over the 
other three types, though it is not clear 
exactly how. Autonomous man, so Ries- 
man says, would make his choices on the 
basis of signals received from any direc- 
tion—tradition, inner, or other. His great 
* lbid., p. 8s. 
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advantage over any of the other types 
would be that he would know what he 
was doing; he would be conscious of his 
choices and how he makes them. 

For the sake of fashioning a Recon- 
structionist theory of man, I should pre- 
fer to delete this section of The Lonely 
Crowd and add my own ending to Ries- 
man’s provocative story. My decision 
would be to stick with other-direction. 
All of us, especially those in the middle 
and the upper-middle classes, can very 
readily see other-direction flooding into 
our lives, and there is a tendency to react 
against this insight with embarrassment 
and chagrin—a reaction which probably 
indicates that we would all like to steal 
quietly back to the individualism of in- 
ner-direction. Indeed, one can hear a lot 
of embarrassed preachments of this kind 
emanating from the lips of many dis- 
tinguished persons these days. Thorstein 
Veblen, of course, anticipated much of 
this in The Theory of the Leisure Class 
and called for a clean break-out from 
the encrusted mores of the class of “con- 
spicuous consumers.” But more recently, 
notably in The Republic and the Person, 
by Gordon Keith Chalmers, and in any 
number of moralizing religious tracts, the 
same theme appears. In fact, even Ries- 
man in a recent article’ reveals a surpris- 
ing nostalgic residue of inner-directed 
sentiment in his own thinking, speaking 
scornfully of the sincere and honest 
other-directed efforts of modern school 
teachers to socialize the individual and 
calling for a return to subject-centered 
teaching. 

But in spite of the romantic attach- 
ment we all have to inner-direction, the 
brand of individualism it has to offer 
does not seem to be what most of us are 


*“Teachers Amid Changin 
The Harvard Educational 


pp. 106-17. 


Expectations,” 
eview, Spring 1954, 
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seeking. For the individualism of inner- 
direction, though sometimes garnished 
with the adjective “rugged,” is a ficti- 
tious and illusory individualism. It is the 
individualism of the gyroscope which 
moves “independently,” so it seems, to its 
own destiny. But the gyroscope’s destiny 
is in part at least foreordained by the 
agent which points it and starts it spin- 
ning. Modern man, if he has any dignity, 
cannot accept this kind of role. 

We may, of course, admit that the 
radar-directed organism is the thrall of 
social signals. But this creature, it would 
seem, has a much greater opportunity 
for exercising independent judgment and 
building an individualistic morality than 
does his gyroscopic forebear. What 
makes other-direction so distasteful is its 
narrowness, its limited perspective, its 
short-range expediency and shallowness. 
When we think of our submissive obedi- 
ence to fads and styles, to political and 
social movements, to public passions of 
all kinds, we may justifiably shrink in 
shame. But we must also remember that 
other-direction has its long-range dimen- 
sions as well. We can receive signals from 
sources other than our immediate peer 
group. We can receive them from other 
social classes, from individuals in other 
occupations, in other religions, in other 
races; we can receive them from the 
Chinese, the Russians, the Koreans, and 
the Western Europeans; we can receive 
signals theoretically from any human 
group as readily as we can those from the 


group, narrow and confined, which pres- 


ently dictates our other-directed lives. 
And these distant signals, at present 
strange and alien to our radars, may come 
from across the street in our own com- 
munity or from the other side of the 
world. In either case they open up novel 
areas of experience. The main point is 
that there is nothing about other-direc- 


tion that is intrinsically narrow or con- 
fining; it is only because we make it so. 

We may, moreover, receive signals of 
great importance as well as those which 
pay attention only to the superficial. Ries- 
man makes a mistake, it seems to me, in 
leading the reader, through the illustra- 
tions he uses, to conclude that other- 
direction is manifest primarily in mod- 
ern-day purchase and consumption of a 
wide variety of makes and models of 
status-bearing gadgets and appliances. 
What he does not emphasize (but 
should) is that we all are consumers of 
religions, of philosophies, of ideologies, 
and that as soon as we scan the skies for 
signals on these matters, our horizons 
necessarily have to move back. The social 
signals which might explain our current 
infatuation with the hard-top convertible 
have originated right here at home. But 
just as intense and devoted is our commit- 
ment to a free society, and the signals 
which condition this attitude emanate 
from human transmitters all over the 
globe. Likewise, signals which compete 
with hard-top convertible signals also 
originate here at home, but ideological 
signals which ask us to try socialism, fas- 
cism, or communism are the product of 
groups living at considerable psychologi- 
cal distance from us. 

We don’t need an autonomous man. 
What we need is a man with a more 
powerful radar, a radar which can re- 
ceive and decode these distant and alien 
signals so that we can make sense out of 
our world, so that we can think rationally 
and critically about the alternatives open 
to us, so that we can make up our minds 
intelligently as to what to think and do, 
what to believe and value, in this troubled 
existence. 

The Reconstructionist’s thesis would 
seem to be, then, that we should carry 
other-direction to its logical and humane 
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limits and thereby overcome its confin- 
ing and superficial influence. Education 
in our time ought to become a period 
of radar building, a time of building into 
the individual the sensitive tuners and 
condensers that can pick up not only the 
prosaic and routine signals from his im- 
mediate peers and associates but also 
those faint and unfamiliar signals coming 
from outside his immediate experience. 
Every culture has its own message to 
transmit, its own value scheme to offer 
as hypothesis for value-seeking man. If 
anthropology has told us anything, it has 
told us this. We must make these mes- 
sages available to our boys and girls so 
that they may see with each maturing 
year the many value systems by which 
men live all over the globe and from 
which they may ultimately wish to make 
their own value choices. 

Reconstruction of our social order, if 
that is what is needed, would be more 
nearly possible if we had a better grasp 
of the social choices at present available. 


We can hardly build a better social order 
until we have clearly in mind what it is 
we want to make of our American so- 
ciety, and it would seem that a full-scale, 
other-directed attempt to come into a 
working understanding of the values and 
ideals, the motivations and aspirations of 
other peoples would be a most effective 
starter to the building of a great Ameri- 
can democracy. Not only that, but a 
genuine world community, which Pro- 
fessor Brameld and the rest of us cherish 
so much, would seem to be nearer at 
hand if we could but have greater inter- 
cultural sharing of ideas and ideals. 

If we in education take seriously the 
challenge posed here; if we see our work 
as the process of building greater social 
sensitivity into the individual; and if, 
above all, our hearts and minds are equal 
to the task, we might even build, in the 
generations to come, a man whose power- 
ful and sensitive radar looks out over all 
of humanity and sees there what men 
must do and be to call themselves men. 














Some Questions of Social 
Reconstructionism’ 


JAMES E. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


— y, Theodore Brameld chided 
the Progressivists for not respond- 
ing to the questions raised by the Social 
Reconstructionists. While I am not sure 
that I would belong in that camp, I 
should like to enter the discussion on the 
side of the Progressivists. I believe that 
one reason why the Progressivists do not 
respond is that the Social Reconstruc- 
tionists are asking the wrong questions. 
I should also like to suggest how one 


might know whether a question concern- 
ing education is the right one or the 
wrong one to ask. 


MEANING OF QUESTIONS OF 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


It is well known that sentences having 
very similar grammatical structure may 
be of radically different logical status. 
For example, the following two declara- 
tive sentences look very much alike in 
form but are actually quite different 
kinds of statements. 


Sentence 1. But existence is not the whole 
of reality; it is the part of reality which is 
emphasized when we begin with the prin- 


* Dr. McClellan has written in the field of 
philosophy of history and is currently interested 
chiefly in value theory and its relation to edu- 
cation. 

1 Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Educa- 
tion in Cultural Perspective (New York, Dry- 
den Press, 1955), p- 177- 
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ciple that the activity of knowing is a par- 
ticipant in what is known.+ 

p wevodiad 2. But the core is not the whole 
of the apple; it is the part of the apple 
which is left over after we have eaten the 
skin and the meat of the apple. 


Without inquiring into all the differ- 
ences between these two sentences, we 
immediately recognize two rather sig- 
nificant ones, In the first place, concern- 
ing Sentence 2, it is very easy to decide 
whether the statement is true or false; 
perhaps in this case whether it is correctly 
descriptive of the way people use the 
word “core” as applied to apples. But it 
would be very difficult to specify the 
conditions which would lead us to call 
Sentence 1 true or false. In the second 
place, we can easily imagine a situation 
in which Sentence 2 might actually be 
spoken in common sense discourse. A 
person somewhat unfamiliar with the 
English language might complain that he 
had been promised the core of an apple 
but was presented with only the seeds 
and their protective covering. Sentence 
2 would be a perfectly appropriate re- 
sponse. Sentence 1 can appear only when 
philosophers are discussing the higher 
truths that are their exclusive domain. 


+t This sentence was taken from a relatively 
recent issue of a well-known journal of educa- 
tion. 
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Let us examine two pairs of questions 
that may look more alike than they really 
are. 


PAIR A 

At: Can the school in America be used 
as an instrument of social change? 

Az: Can the handle of a pruning hook 
be used as an instrument of murder? 


In Az certain relevant features stand 
out immediately. When someone asks 
that question he is not concerned about 
the usage of words. He presumably al- 
ready has a pretty fair idea of what is 
meant by “handle of a pruning hook . 
murder” when he asks the question. He 
also understands the notion of empirical 
possibility (if not the expression), for 
the point of the question is not the no- 
tion but whether it applies in the particu- 
lar case. 

I would suggest that neither of these 
features of Az is to be found in A1. The 
difference is one of kind, not of degree. 
Consider first the phrases “the handle 
of a pruning hook” and “the school in 
America.” Now there is a certain vague- 
ness in the former, of course, Although 
the form is grammatically singular, the 
intent is any member of the whole class 
of objects defined by the expression. And 
there is always some difficulty in draw- 
ing the line between this class and others. 
We might be in doubt as to whether the 
steering handle of a powered pruning 
machine would qualify as a member of 
the class. But with “the school in Amer- 
ica” we have a completely different kind 
of entity. The form is still singular, but 
the intent is to ask not about a member 
of a class, but about the class as a whole. 
Only this won't do either, for it isn’t a 
class at all. The expression does not refer 
to the class composed of Public School 
12¢ and Navasota High School and all 
the particular schools in the country. 


It has a kind of unity sui generis. Exactly 
what it refers to can be left undecided; 
the point is that “the school in America” 
is not logically the same kind of expres- 
sion as “the handle of a pruning hook.” 
If we compared the expression “instru- 
ment of social change” with “instrument 
of murder,” the same conclusion would 
follow. The terms in Ax are of a different 
logical character from those of Az. 

The notion of empirical possibility ap- 
pears to be common to both Ar and Az, 
but a closer examination would reveal 
that this is not the case. Imagine a rookie 
policeman asking Az of a storybook de- 
tective. The latter would puff medita- 
tively on his pipe and reply somewhat in 
this fashion: “The human being 1 is a very 
peculiar organism, and precise statements 
about what will and will not serve to 
cone one are almost impossible to come 

In a particular case, however, it is 
alate to specify rather clearly what 
are the probabilities that a particular ob- 
ject could or could not have been the 
instrument of murder.” If the detective 
was also a philosopher (as some are in 
storybooks), he might go ahead to point 
out (a) that the determination of empiri- 
cal possibilities is always a matter of 
probability, and (>) that the course of 
intellectual progress is in eliminating 
gross questions of the form of Az in favor 
of statements specifying ever more pre- 
cisely the conditions under which the re- 
lation is believed to hold. 

Now we may presume that social 
change, w hatever it may be, is about as 
complex a phenomenon as the killing of 
a human being. If this is true, then it ap- 
pears that a statement of what objects 
can or cannot be an instrument to the 
production of social change would be 
as complex and as definite in specifica- 
tion of conditions as its counterpart with 
respect to killing. But we do not find, as 
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a matter of fact, that those who ask Ar 
are seeking anything like the detective’s 
reply. Rather, this question is asked and 
answered (either affirmatively or nega- 
tively) for a different purpose. 

But the reader is undoubtedly object- 
ing at this point: “You know ‘what At 
means. Why do you waste all this time 
in analyzing what is perfectly clear? I'll 
grant that it is not exactly like Az in logi- 
cal form, but it is still intelligible. Its asker 
wants to know whether the school (or 
all schools put together, if you pre- 
fer) can be used by those who have some 
control over them to achieve a particular 
direction in social change . . . and so on.” 


The reader is quite right. I think I know 
what the question means, but I want to 
make sure it is not confused with ques- 
tions that look like it but are radically 
Before proceeding to inter- 


different. 
pretation, let us consider a second pair 
of questions. 


PAIR B 

Br: Should the school in America be 
used as an instrument of social change? 

Bz: Should the handle of a pruning 
hook be used as an instrument of corpo- 
ral punishment? (This question has to be 
changed slightly here, for it is obvious 
that no object should be used as an in- 
strument of murder. But concerning cor- 
poral punishment it is not possible to 
make such an unqualified claim, hence its 
greater similarity to Br.) 


Bz illustrates the ambiguity which fre- 
quently accompanies the use of “should.” 
It may be asking whether a pruning apes 
1S likely to be an efficient instrument, 
assuming its efficiency for the limited 
purpose, w hether there may be some fur- 
ther consequences of its use that would 
render it ethically wrong to use it, or 
whether corporal punishment is ethically 
good in case this particular instrument is 
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being used to administer it, or possibly 
something different still. But it takes rel- 
atively little discussion concerning Bz 
to determine wherein lies the emphasis 
and, thus, what the question asks. 

Furthermore, despite the quasi-ethical 
nature of the general question, once we 
have specified what question is being 
asked, we can in principle tell whether 
or not any question is correct. For all 
the questions are in large part empirical 
ones of an action-consequence relation. 
If we are asking some ultimately ethical 
question not subject to empirical test, we 
do not ask it in this form. The form sug- 
gests that we are asking about an instru- 
ment, and concerning an instrument, the 
kinds of questions we ask first are about 
the consequences of using it. 

There is significance in any one of 
several meanings for Bz only because we 
know or could find out the consequences 
of using this kind of object in this way. 
But with Bi, even if we assume that some 
intelligible meaning could be given to the 
expressions in it, we cannot make that 
kind of sense of the question, no matter 
how hard we try. We don’t know what 
would be the consequences of using the 
school in the way suggested; and unless 
we do, we cannot answer the normative 
question in the same sense as we might 
answer Bz. Because the requisite empiri- 
cal knowledge is not in our present pos- 
session and perhaps even in principle not 
obtainable, B1 would not have the same 
kind of meaning as Bz, even if there were 
otherwise clear meanings for the terms 
of the question. 

The difference between any of the al- 
ternative meanings of Bz and Br may be 
generalized in this way: Bz asks the cor- 
rectness (“truth’” would seem a little out 
of place in this context) of a hypotheti- 
cal imperative in which the “if” clause 
is suppressed. We conduct most of our 
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everyday valuation life on the basis of 
hypothetical imperatives, and we can do 
this safely only because we have rather 
reliable knowledge of means-ends con- 
nections. For example, we may say: If 
you have a headache (of medium inten- 
sity, and if you don’t suffer from hyper- 
sensitive digestion), then you should take 
an aspirin. Or: If Johnny is disturbing the 
classroom, and if you can’t seem to calm 
him without upsetting the rest of the 
learners, then you should ease him out of 
the situation gently but firmly and check 
up later to see what was wrong with 
him. It is because we are so used to these 
hypothetical imperatives and because we 
so often ask our questions about values 
without asserting the antecedent, that we 
see nothing out of the ordinary in a ques- 
tion like Br. 

We have other linguistic usages by 
which we can indicate the strength of 
the connection between the antecedent 
and consequence in a hypothetical impera- 
tive. If a particular way of acting is the 
only means by which to attain a certain 
end, we may say: If you want x, then 
you must do y. Or more simply, if you 
want x, then do y/ We ask questions 
about these relations also. We ask: Must 
I attend the President’s reception? The 
suppressed antecedent is possibly: If I 
want to keep my job; or perhaps: If I 
would do my duty. We have to find out 
what the antecedent is before we can 
answer this question. 

It is clear when we ask about the use 
of objects as instruments that sentences 
containing “Must we... ?” or “Do we 
have to... ?” are questions about the 
correctness of hypothetical imperatives. 
The declaration that such questions are 
answeraL‘e only if one possesses knowl- 
edge of the consequences of the specified 
action applies with especial strictness 
here. For these questions ask, in effect, 


whether one and only one course of ac- 
tion will produce the desired conse- 
quence. 

Now this is not to say that categorical 
imperatives are nonexistent, though I 
doubt that people ordinarily ask ques- 
tions about them. But they need not be 
considered here anyway, for no one seri- 
ously says that there is a categorical im- 
perative to use “the school in America” 
in any particular fashion. 

To summarize the argument to this 
point: we are so accustomed to questions 
taking the forms mentioned that we are 
not on guard when one turns up with 
phrases such as “school in America” and 
“instrument of social change” in it. But 
the addition of these phrases turns the 
questions into something entirely differ- 
ent. “I don’t know what you mean” is 
the way we would respond to A2 if we 
didn’t know what objects were included 
in the class of “handles of pruning hooks” 
or what state of affairs would be desig- 
nated by “an instrument of murder.” Un- 
less we have a pretty fair idea of what 
would be the consequences of using the 
handle of a pruning hook as an instru- 
ment of corporal punishment, the only 
honest answer we can give to Bz is: I 
don’t know. But without having the 
comparable information for A1 and B1, 
people ask these questions and argue at 
length alternative answers to them. The 
conclusion is sometimes drawn that this 
behavior is a sign of madness, but that 
conclusion, fortunately, is wrong. 


UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EDUCATION 


A Social Reconstructionist is likely to 
interrupt here with this objection: Sev- 
eral questions are raised with a distinc- 
tive emphasis by Social Reconstruction- 
ists. You have chosen two of the most 
general and ignored questions more dis- 
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tinctive to Social Reconstructionism, such 
as those concerning the place of ends and 
commitments in educational planning. 
Furthermore, you have tried to make 
those you have chosen sound ridiculous. 
However, your analysis would have the 
same effect if it were applied to the major 
questions of any other school of educa- 
tional thought. Doesn’t this show that 
there is something wrong with your 
analysis rather than with the questions? 

There are several points to answer 
here. I will admit that the questions given 
attention in this discussion are rather 
general ones, but I submit that analysis 
of more distinctive questions would show 
the same result.? Furthermore, since the 
point I want to make is general, applying 
to the opponents as well as proponents 
of Social Reconstructionism, the deliber- 
ate choice of general questions seems 
justified. 

However, to charge that the argument 
was designed to ridicule the questions is 
certainly incorrect if this means that the 
argument was designed to prove these 
questions meaningless. Possibly a few un- 
reconstructed logical positivists are still 
around who would maintain that sen- 
tences not having the same kind of 
meaning as 2, Az, and Bz are therefore 
entirely meaningless. This dogmatic po- 
sition, however, has long since ceased to 
have many adherents. The most telling 
counter argument is that it implies that 
an identity in meaning (that is, equal 
nonsense) is to be found in any collection 
of idle syllables, in Sentence 1, and in 
Sentences A: and Bi. To say thar the 
questions of Social Reconstructionism do 
not have the same kind of meaning as cer- 


2 The reader can verify this by attendin 
critically to some recent statements of a Social 
Reconstructionist in “The Distinctive Function 
of Education in Social Reconstruction,” by 
Hobart W. Burns, Educational Theory, Octo- 
ber, 1955, p. 203. 


tain other questions of common sense and 
science is not to say that they are mean- 
ingless in the sense that a combination of 
nonsense syllables is meaningless or even 
that they are of the same logical char- 
acter as Sentence 1. (Nor is it to say that 
they have merely emotive significance, 
although ‘that is certainly part of the 
story.) 

Let us call a question like Ar or Bi a 
Question. The Social Reconstructionist 
is quite right in asserting that schools of 
educational thought other than his own 
have their Questions. If we use Brameld’s 
classification, we can easily point to cer- 
tain distinctive Questions of the Peren- 
nialists, the Essentialists, and the Progres- 
sivists. We can surmise that some of the 
currently fashionable Questions not as- 
sociated with any particular school of 
thought may become the nucleus of a 
new so-called philosophy of education, 
For example, we may have a group whom 
Brameld would call the Great Reapprais- 
alists asking this Question: What are the 
inherent limitations of the American pub- 
lic schools? We may also have Salvation- 
ists, secular and otherwise, who ask: How 
can the school help individual children to 
achieve true selfhood? 

In logical status, these Questions are 
equally unlike such questions as Az and 
Bz. It is not ridiculous to ask Questions; 
it is ridiculous to keep asking them dog- 
gedly, as though they could be answered. 
Where a question like Az or Bz is an- 
swered, new knowledge, either empirical 
or ethical, is added to the culture. If one 
expects that giving attention to ques- 
tions like Ai and Bi is going to produce 
answers and thus add new knowledge to 
the culture, he is, if the argument in the 
beginning of this article is sound, being 
deluded. 

Rather than being answered and con- 
tributing to our store of knowledge, these 
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Questions take on, for me, a differ- 
ent, twofold function. First, alternative 
answers to them serve as ever-arching 
hypotheses, giving direction to empirical 
research of a more precise kind. In the 
absence of major hypotheses, empirical 
research is likely to be irrelevant as well 
as sporadic. It would seem highly prob- 
able that some of the rising stream of 
important empirical research in school- 
community interrelations grew out of 
interests in and convictions about Ai and 
Bi. The expression “grew out of” is 
deliberate; the connection between an- 
swers to Questions and empirical hy- 
potheses is not that of logical implication 
but rather that the former serve as criteria 
of relevance for the latter. 

This implies that Questions do have 
some genuinely empirical meaning. If H’ 
and H” are precisely stated hypotheses 
for empirical research and Q is a Ques- 
tion, and if on the basis of Q an individ- 
ual A can judge that H’ will yield rele- 
vant research and H” irrelevant, then 
obviously Q points to something in the 
real world. In this respect a Question has 
empirical meaning and thus differs from 
an expression such as “Would that yes- 
terday were tomorrow!” And from state- 
ments like Sentence 1. 

Secondly, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, these questions serve to relate the 
work of the teacher to the basic concerns 
(in the senses of “interests” and “wor- 

es”) of the society in which the teacher 
functions. By this I mean that these ques- 
tions and alternative answers have emotive 
meaning for functionaries of the school. 
Looked at objectively, dispassionately, 
the day-to-day work of a teacher (or of 
a trainer of teachers) is relatively devoid 
of those features we associate with ex- 
citement, drama, and social significance. 
Even in comparison with more routine, 
even menial tasks, a teacher’s work is lack- 


ing in these qualities because the results 
of his efforts are far in the future and 
difficult to measure. If he believes, how- 
ever, that his efforts are contributing to 
social reconstruction, and if social recon- 
struction be among the dominant con- 
cerns of his associates, then his work be- 
comes for him important and satisfying 
in a way it would not otherwise be. 

Is this a cynical thing to say? I don’t 
believe so. It is merely a modern version 
of a very ancient truth, namely, that a 
man’s vocation has a self-transcending 
character. It may very well be that one 
of the marks of a profession i is the shared 
belief in the transcending value of a par- 
ticular kind of work. Certain studies in 
industrial psychology would support the 
contention that a communal belief of this 
kind is a necessary condition for high 
morale.’ 

These two functions are not unrelated, 
of course. Research is behavior and re- 
quires emotional significance just as does 
any other behavior. A Question which 
serves to canalize research may also serve 
to make the behavior seem important to 
the research scholar. These are not ex- 
actly the same functions, however. A 
lively curiosity about the inherent capri- 
ciousness of God might serve the psycho- 
logical function but it would have no 
logical bearing on the relevance or ir- 
relevance of any particular hypothesis. 

Any Question (or set of Questions) 
can be judged on the basis of how well 
it performs these functions. If it tends to 
lead to fruitful empirical research and if 
it tends to give teachers and other educa- 
tional workers a heightened sense of the 
importance of their efforts, then it is a 
good Question; otherwise it is not. This 
means that there is no a priori basis for 

* See F. J. Roethlisberger: Management and 


Morale (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1941). 
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judging the worth of a Question, except 
to see that it has the modicum of empiri- 
cal meaning required for the first func- 
tion. Only by seeing how people behave 
who take a Question seriously can that 
Question be judged. 

But there is plausibility in the belief 
tiat only those Questions which relate 
to the dominant interests and concerns 
of the people as a whole will perform 
these functions. If any generalization can 
be made about the teaching profession as 
a whole, it is that teachers tend to be 
like everybody else. Questions which are 
meaningful to teachers would be likely 
to be the same, or closely related, Ques- 
tions of concern to the public at large. 

Now, do the Questions of Social Re- 
constructionism look as if they would be 
good Questions? I don’t think so. 

In 1932 Counts asked, “Dare the school 
build a new social order?” This may have 


been an excellent Question in terms of 
both functions. But I suspect, with no 
evidence to confirm my suspicions, that 
right now a public school teacher whose 
work was guided and inspired by the 
Questions of Social Reconstructionism 
would find his research sterile and him- 
self cut off from the dominant concerns 
of his colleagues and his community. | 
suspect also that he would have to go into 
a graduate school of education to find 
people with similar concerns. I suspect, 
finally, that if the foregoing is true, it 
follows that the kind of Questions given 
attention in teacher training and in grad- 
uate instruction in education should be 
drastically revised. Since the value of our 
Questions is not in their answers but in 
what they do to us when we are pas- 
sionately interested in them, we can drop 
outmoded Questions as we would a tire- 
some companion. 
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ama for nursing, once largely 
immured within the precincts of the 
hospital, is now finding its way into in- 
stitutions of general education. One hun- 
dred and seventy-eight senior colleges 
and universities offer programs in nurs- 
ing at the undergraduate or graduate 
level or both. Junior colleges are begin- 
ning to enter this field; more than a 
dozen have already established nursing 
programs leading to an associate degree. 
Of the approximately 300 programs for 
the preparation of practical nurses that 
have been established during the past 
decade, almost two-thirds are controlled 
by educational institutions—high schools, 
technical institutes, junior colleges, and, 
in a few instances, universities. In addi- 
tion to these institutions which have as- 
sumed responsibility for a total educa- 
tional program in nursing, several hun- 
dred institutions of higher education 


* Miss Schwier is Director of the Department 
of Diploma and Associate Degree Programs of 
the National League for Nursing. She recently 
assisted in the preparation of an NLN study 
entitled “Ten Thousand Nurse Faculry Mem- 
bers in Basic Professional Schools of Nursing.” 

Miss Helm is a member of the editorial 
board of Nursing Research and is Director of 
the Department of Baccalaureate and Higher 
Degree Programs of the National League for 
Nursing. 


provide instruction in the humanities and 
the social, biologic, and physical sciences 
to students in hospital schools of nursing. 

Thus, it is by no means unlikely that 
the general educator may find himself in- 
volved in education for nursing—teach- 
ing courses in which students of nursing 
are enrolled, counseling high school and 
college students about programs in 
which they may prepare for nursing, 
sitting on faculty comimittees before 
which problems of education for nursing 
are discussed, participating in the exami- 
nation of candidates for higher degrees 
whose area of concentration has been 
nursing, and contributing to university- 
sponsored research projects directed to- 
ward the improvement of nursing. If he 
serves as an accrediting representative of 
one of the regional educational associa- 
tions, his visits to universities may be 
planned in conjunction with those of 
representatives of the National League 
for Nursing, the organization which has 
been charged by the Joint Commission 
on accrediting with responsibility for 
the accreditation of educational pro- 
grams in nursing. Again, there are Op- 
portunities for the person with a broad 
knowledge of educational science to 
contribute to his community's welfare 
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through service on advisory committees 
of hospital schools of nursing or on pol- 
icy-making or study committees of his 
local League for Nursing. 

To approach these professional and 
civic obligations with any measure of 
competence, the general educator re- 
quires an understanding of nursing edu- 
cation that cannot be gained solely by a 
transfer of previously acquired knowl- 
edge. In fact, his very familiarity with 
the terminology of other educational sys- 
tems may increase his confusion when 
he examines the present world, where 
“graduate nurses” are students in under- 
graduate programs, where schools which 
do not offer upper division courses are 
still accorded the title of “professional,” 
or where the so-called “degree nurse” 
may have majored in music or botany or 
—incredible as it may seem—may have 
received a degree in nursing from an ed- 
ucational institution which has no nurs- 
ing department or faculty. 

Nor are these paradoxical terms merely 
vestigial idioms that have outlived their 
meaning. Rather, they are sy mptoms of 
underlying confusions that are still in the 
process of being straightened out. Nurs- 
ing education owes a great debt to gen- 
eral education for its assistance in this 
straightening-out process by which not 
only the semantics of nursing education 
but also the philosophy which underlies 
it are gradually being brought into align- 
ment with modern educational thinking. 
In some instances, however, general edu- 
cators have permitted a compromise in 
educational standards on the grounds 
that nursing education is “different.” 
Such an attitude, although it is 3 98 
by a desire to be helpful, may be, 
reality, based on an incomplete ap 
standing of the real needs of nursing. 

To give nursing the assistance it so 
badly needs from him, the general educa- 


tor may find helpful some knowledge of 
the evolutionary stages through which 
nursing education has passed and of the 
general direction in which it seems to be 


mov ing. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF ABILITIES 
AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Basic to the problems of nursing edu- 
cation is the lack of a clear-cut differen- 
tiation of the responsibilities that are car- 
ried by those engaged in the broad and 
diversified occupation of nursing. That 
the differentiation which has taken place 
over the years has been haphazard and 
only vaguely defined can best be illus- 
trated by reference to the multiplicity of 
terms used to designate the various cate- 
gories of nursing personnel. There are 
nursing aides, practical nurses, licensed 
attendants, vocational nurses, psychiatric 
aides and attendants, technical nurses, 
registered nurses, graduate nurses, and 
professional nurses. No one would argue 
that there are as many categories of per- 
sonnel as these titles would indicate, but 
there is no general agreement as to the 
overlapping involved. 

Perhaps the greatest confusion re- 
volves around the terms registered nurse, 
graduate nurse, and professional nurse. 
These terms were for years regarded as 
synonymous and are still frequently ap- 
plied to all those who are licensed to 
practice nursing as registered nurses 
(R. N.’s). Registered nurse might there- 
fore seem to be the most appropriate 
term. Before all states had adopted li- 
censing laws, however, the completion 
of a period of training was the common 
characteristic, hence the term graduate 
nurse. The designation professional 
nurse derived from the fact that for 
many years this group carried the full 
range of responsibilities that then fell 
within the scope of nursing, some of 
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which were professional in nature. In 
recent years the word “professional” has 
afforded an easy way of distinguishing 
between R. N.’s and practical nurses, 
many of whom are now graduates of 
schools and registered for practice. 

Bound together by this terminology, 
by a single licensure, by membership in 
one professional organization, and, most 
important of all perhaps, by a strong 
common tradition of service to the 
tients, the profession has found it diffi- 
cult to recognize the need for diversifi- 
cation of activities within the broad 
range of nursing practice and a con- 
comitant differentiation of preparation. 
The need for development of baccalau- 
reate programs in nursing has long been 
acknowledged, but until recently it has 
been envisioned that all schools preparing 
registered nurses would evolve into this 
category. Such was the goal put forward 
by the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cationt as recently as five years ago; no 
shorter programs for registered nurses, 
even in educational institutions, were 
projected at that time. 

In actuality, however, a diversification 
had been taking place in the programs in 
which registered nurses are being pre- 
pared. Some schools of nursing, in re- 
sponse to the increasing need for profes- 
sional content in the total range of nurs- 
ing functions, have expanded their re- 
sources and enriched their curriculums to 
a considerable extent. Others have con- 
tinued to concentrate on the more tech- 
nical aspects of nursing care and to pre- 
pare nurses who, although they cannot 
take on the full range of professional ac- 
tivities, are making an important contri- 
bution to the nursing care of people. 

These educational programs are a re- 


+ This organization was one of six which 
were amalgamated into the National League 
for Nursing in 1952. 


flection of a concept that has gradually 
been emerging—the concept of two 
kinds of registered nurses. One is the 
practitioner who, although she con- 
stantly strives to improve the quality of 
her service, will continue to perform the 
kinds of functions which have custom- 
arily been associated with registered 
nurse practice. There can be no doubt as 
to the need for this kind of nurse and the 
value of her contribution to nursing 
care; over the years she has established 
a secure place for herself in hospitals 
and in patients’ homes. 

The second kind of nurse that is en- 
visioned is the truly professional nurse. 
She is seen as one who, like the physi- 
cian, the social worker, the psychologist, 
and others on the health team, has her 
own unique therapeutic contribution to 
make to the health care of people—a 
contribution so essential that such care 
is incomplete without it. She is able to 
cope with psychosocial problems of pa- 
tients and their families, to relate nursing 
activities to the community, to the social 
picture in general, and to the health serv- 
ices in particular, and to direct the nurs- 
ing care activities of other personnel. 
Finally, this emerging concept suggests 
that the professional nursing practitioner 
is able to recognize the need for changes 
in the nursing contribution to the health 
team as the social picture shifts, and to 
make these changes without causing any 
feelings of undue anxiety or frustration in 
patients, in other members of the nursing 
and health teams, or in herself. 

As has been pointed out, the feeling of 
unity among all registered nurses de- 
layed, for a long time, any really organ- 
ized approach to the division of regis- 
tered nurse functions and to the differen- 
tiation of objectives in pre-service edu- 
cational programs in nursing. With all 
jealously guarding the adjective “profes- 
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sional,” it has been difficult to identify 
truly professional characteristics that are 
common to all nurses who call them- 
selves professional or to develop objec- 
tives for professional curriculums that 
will be acceptable to all the so-called 
professional schools. 

Despite the impediment which emo- 
tion has brought to the situation, con- 
cern for the welfare of their patients and 
a sincere desire to improve the quality of 
nursing care of all people, sick and well, 
have led many nurses to recognize the 
need for a new kind of nurse who can 
practice on a truly professional level and 
to take steps that will permit conscious 
planning for a diversification of activities 
within the broad range of registered 
nurse functions. Perhaps the first signifi- 
cant step in this direction was taken 
when the national nursing organizations 
reorganized, in 1952. In this reorganiza- 
tion, the Division of Nursing Education 
of the National League for Nursing was 
structured in such a way that an indi- 
vidual or educational unit in nursing 
concerned with the preparation of regis- 
tered nurses could become associated 
with one of two departments of the new 
National League for Nursing—the De- 
partment of Diploma and Associate De- 
gree Programs and the Department of 
Baccalaureate and Higher Degree Pro- 
grams. It should be noted that this sub- 
division was not made along the pre- 
viously accepted lines of demarcation be- 
tween educational programs in nursing— 
basic and advanced. Nor were the de- 
partments divided in accordance with 
the type of control exercised over a pro- 
gram-—hospital or collegiate—since not 
all nursing programs offered by colleges 
are at the baccalaureate level. Rather, 
the grouping is such that schools which 
have similar aims can work together to 
clarify their common objectives and to 


develop programs by which these ob- 
jectives may be achieved. 

This departmental division within the 
National League for Nursing constitutes 
a real challenge to educational units con- 
ducting baccalaureate programs in nurs- 
ing. Upon them rests the responsibility 
for demonstrating that a new kind of 
nurse, one who is capable of practicing 
on a truly professional level, can be de- 
veloped in their programs, and for de- 
vising the kinds of learning experiences 
and curriculum patterns that will help 
students achieve the new objectives. 

This will be a major undertaking, for 
at present the nursing curriculums in 
many of these baccalaureate programs 
are barely distinguishable from the cur- 
riculums of hospital schools. In some in- 
stances, responsibility for instruction in 
the major area, nursing, is delegated to 
personnel employed by a hospital; in fact, 
it is not unheard-of for students in bac- 
calaureate programs and those in hospital 
schools to be enrolled in the same classes. 
Again, even when there is in the college 
a full complement of nursing faculty to 
assume responsibility for developing the 
baccalaureate program and implementing 
the nursing part of it, an examination of 
the nursing curriculums of some bac- 
calaureate programs suggests that they 
have been constructed according to a 
pattern that is characteristic of hospital 
schools. It might therefore be expected 
that the graduates of some baccalaureate 
programs, although they have a broader 
and more varied cultural background, 
would differ little from the graduates of 
shorter programs in nursing in the kind 
of nursing care they are prepared to give. 

General educators can be of great as- 
sistance in interpreting to nurses the full 
meaning and implications of a baccalau- 
reate program and a baccalaureate degree. 
To those who seek academic degrees for 
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students who receive most of their in- 
struction in nursing under other than col- 
legiate auspices, they can explain that a 
degree is granted by an institution only 
to students who havé been admitted to 
and have studied in a program offered by 
the institution, and who have been certi- 
fied by its faculty as meeting its require- 
ments for graduation. If a baccalaureate 
program in nursing has been or is to be 
established in the college or university, 
general educators should see to it that it 
is comparable to other major departments 
—that it is staffed by full-time faculty 
members who meet the qualifications 
which the institution considers essential 
for all baccalaureate programs. They can 
help this nursing faculty understand that 
a major in nursing, like a major in any 
other area, implies the completion of up- 
per division courses in the major area 
and can assist in the development of up- 
per division courses in nursing of truly 
professional caliber. Lastly, they can 
point out that, if a nursing program is so 
“different” that it would require radi- 
cal exceptions in the university policies 
which govern other baccalaureate pro- 
grams, it should not present itself under 
the false colors of a baccalaureate pro- 
gram but should identify itself as the 
type of program—diploma or associate 
degree—it truly is. 


EXPERIMENTATION 
AND RESEARCH 

For the concept of the professional 
practitioner of nursing to be realized, 
considerable research will be required. 
Some of this research, like the work of 
Kreuter and Kakosh [4]t, should be di- 
rected toward identification of behavior 
which might be considered characteristic 
of the professional nurse. Other studies, 


+ Figures in brackets refer to items in the 
bibliography on page 256. 


like those under way at the University 
of Washington [9], are needed to develop 
types and patterns of learning experiences 
by which the desired changes in behavior 
may be brought about. Experts in edu- 
cational science have been of consider- 
able help in research projects of this 
type, and it is hoped that their contribu- 
tions to it will continue. 

To an equal extent, perhaps, research 
is required in order that the education 
of other registered nurses—those pre- 
pared in programs that are not on the 
baccalaureate level—may be kept in align- 
ment with the needs of society. At pres- 
ent there are about one thousand such 
programs, most of which are conducted 
by hospitals (in contrast to about two 
hundred baccalaureate pre-service pro- 
grams), and the students enrolled in them 
account for 85 per cent of all students 
in pre-service programs preparing regis- 
tered nurses. Whether these proportions 
are equitable is a question for explora- 
tion. In any event, it is obvious vat the 
bulk of nursing care is now being pro- 
vided by graduates from the so-called 
diploma programs, and that efforts to 
improve this care might well begin with 
assistance to these educational programs. 

The ©vuncil of Member Agencies of 
the Department of Diploma and Associ- 
ate Degree Programs of the National 
League for Nursing has indicated what 
direction this assistance might take. In 
a statement which refers to the worth- 
while contributions that hospitals have 
made through their educational units in 
nursing and which predicts the need for 
such units to be continued for a con- 
siderable period of time, the Council 
points to the two big problems confront- 
ing hospital schools: the identification of 
the abilities and competencies of nurses 
prepared in this setting, and the develop- 
ment of ways and means by which the 
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preparation of these nurses may be made 
more effective and the outcomes more 
reliable and uniform. 

Again, an understanding of the histori- 
cal development of pre-service educa- 
tional programs in nursing is prerequisite 
to attempts to solve the problems in- 
volved. Evolving from what today might 
be called a type of in-service program 
aimed at preparing personnel to answer 
the needs of the hospital which con- 
ducted it—usually a general hospital for 
the treatment of patients with short-term, 
acute diseases—the curriculum of such a 
program is still to a large extent tied to 
the hospital’s geography and designed to 
expedite its operation. Nurses graduated 
from such programs tend to think of 
their nursing care responsibilities as so 
many “cardiacs” to be bathed, fed, and 
so forth; so many wounds to be dressed; 
so many treatments to be given, rather 
than in terms of people who are faced 
with the problem of living with heart 
disease, of returning to a non-hospital en- 
vironment, of finding a new job perhaps. 

With the shifting of morbidity statis- 
tics in the direction of patients who re- 
quire long-term care—those in hospitals 
for the mentally ill, hospitals for the 
chronically ill, nursing homes, or their 
own homes—the need to change these 
procedure-centered and disease-centered 
curriculums to ones focused on the care 
of people is becoming all the more ap- 
parent. Rather than merely doing things 
for and to people, the nurse’s responsi- 
bility is now also visualized as one of 
helping patients face their own problems 
and participate in finding solutions to 
them. 

This concept of nursing as largely a 
matter of interaction between the nurse 
and her patient points up the first prob- 
lem—that of helping the student to be- 
come a different kind of practitioner. It 


emphasizes her development as a person 
and a citizen, and assists her to acquire 
attitudes as well as knowledge and skills. 
It also suggests the close kinship between 
nursing and teaching and the similarities 
between teacher education and nursing 
education. The expert in educational sci- 
ence thus has a real contribution to make 
to hospital schools of nursing in help- 
ing them to experiment with and devise 
learning experiences which will lead to 
the practice of patient-centered care. 

Secondly, there is considerable room 
for improvement in the educational meth- 
ods employed by hospital schools of nurs- 
ing. In many of these schools, the repeti- 
tion of performance, which originated in 
part from the need to fulfill the service 
demands of the controlling hospital, has 
come to be regarded as a prerequisite to 
the acquisition of proficiency. “Practice 
makes perfect” is often looked upon as 
the only principle of learning—a princi- 
ple which is applicable to all the student’s 
experiences, even those which are purely 
educational in purpose. 

Increasingly, however, those responsi- 
ble for the conduct of these schools are 
attempting to find more effective teach- 
ing methods and more meaningful learn- 
ing experiences. The shortened curricu- 
lums that have been developed in a few 
hospital schools of nursing and in nursing 
programs in some junior colleges repre- 
sent the results of some of these attempts. 
To help nurse educators experiment with 
the application of modern educational 
principles to the teaching of nursing 
would seem to be not only a challenge to 
but an obligation of the educational sci- 
entist. 

The channels through which general 
educators can make their contributions 
to diploma and associate degree programs 
in nursing are many. The most obvious, 
of course, occur in those programs which 
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are controlled by junior colleges where 
the general educators who are members 
of the faculty have a real responsibility 
for the implementation of all the pro- 
grams offered by the institution, includ- 
ing nursing. The Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia) Cooperative Research Project in 
Nursing Education in Junior Colleges, 
under the direction of Professor Mildred 
Montag, offers substantial evidence of 
the advantages to be gained from co- 
operation between the faculty of the 
liberal arts and sciences department and 
the nursing faculty which the inclusion 
of nursing programs in junior colleges 
has made possible. 

It is hoped that these advantages gained 
through cooperative relationships can be 
duplicated in hospital-controlled pro- 
grams in which college instructors par- 
ticipate. Those college faculty members 
who go beyond the point of providing 
instruction to students enrolled in a hos- 
pital school and participate in planning 
the whole curriculum of the hospital 
school will be helping the school enrich 
its entire educational program, not merely 
add to it. , 

Moreover, representation from general 
education is frequently sought on the 
committee which serves in an advisory 
capacity to those responsible for a hos- 
pital school of nursing. While it is be- 
yond the purview of such a committee 
to participate in the details of curriculum 
development, in the course of such com- 
mittee service the general educator will 
find many opportunities to encourage 
curriculum study and in other ways to 
help the school utilize and apply the prin- 
ciples of modern education science. 


PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN NURSING EDUCATION 


The crux of many of the problems of 
nursing education lies in the dearth of 


qualified faculty members for all types 
of educational programs in nursing. To 
give a gross picture of the situation, an 
examination of the educational qualifica- 
tions of 7,985 persons carrying adminis- 
trative and instructional responsibilities 
in hospital and collegiate pre-service pro- 
grams in 1951 and 1952 show ed that only 
about one-sixth of them had master’s de- 
grees and about one-half baccalaureate 
degrees, while one- -third were or 
to have no academic degrees [10]. Al- 
though, as might be expected, the faculty 
members in collegiate schools tended to 
have more academic preparation than 
those in schools controlled by hospitals, 
it is significant that 6 per cent ‘of the full- 
time faculty members had no academic 
degrees. 

An evaluation of the degrees held by 
these nurse educators has not been made, 
but a review of the records of individual 
instructional personnel submitted to the 
National League for Nursing indicates 
that by no means all of these degrees were 
earned in the field of nursing or even in 
what might be termed a related field. 
Although, as has been pointed out, it is 
not uncommon for a baccalaureate degree 
program with a major in nursing to rep- 
resent a combination of a diploma pro- 
gram in nursing and lower division work 
in other subjects, this can be true of bac- 
calaureate degrees earned prior to or after 
licensure to practice. This unevenness of 
quality in the baccalaureate degree has 
hindered the orderly development of 
graduate education in nursing. 

To trace the origins of much of this 
confusion, one must go back to 1899, 
when Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, responded to pleas from nurses 
for help in preparing themselves for ad- 
ministrative and teaching positions by es- 
tablishing programs for the further edu- 
cation of nurses. At this time, all pre-serv- 
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ice programs in nursing were conducted 
by hospitals or by groups associated with 
hospitals, and the teaching of students of 
nursing was a function of those engaged 
in administering and supervising the nurs- 
ing care of patients. Thus, there were 
developed educational programs designed 
to prepare a nurse for both a supervisory 
position in a nursing service department 
and an instructional position in a school 
of nursing. Although considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the differentiation 
of service and educational responsibilities, 
the dual position of nursing service super- 
visor-school of nursing instructor has by 
no means disappeared from the nursing 
scene, and there are still educational pro- 
grams which attempt to prepare person- 
nel for these diverse functions. 

Since, in the early days, there were 
no baccalaureate pre-service programs in 
nursing, it was natural to place programs 
for the preparation of nurse teachers and 
administrators at the baccalaureate level. 
Later, the graduates of pre-service bac- 
calaureate programs who sought prepara- 
tion in teaching or administration were 
offered practically the same type of “ad- 
vanced” program for the completion of 
which they were granted master’s de- 
grees. There thus existed, often side by 
side in the same institution, two sets of 
programs with practically identical ob 
jectives, one of which was labeled “bac 
calaureate,” the other “master’s.” Indeed, 
sometimes students working for bacca 
laureate degrees in nursing education and 
those studying for master’s degrees were 
enrolled in many of the same classes. 

Gradually this tangle is being unra\ 
eled. In a conference held in 1952 under 
the auspices of the Division of Nursing 
Education of the National League for 
Nursing [7], educational units in nurs 
ing which offer programs for the further 
education of registered nurses set, as their 


goal, the realignment of baccalaureate 
programs for graduate nurses so that they 
would have the same general objectives 
as the pre-service baccalaureate programs 
in nursing, that is, the development of 
behavior required for the assumption of 
full-range professional practitioner re- 
sponsibilities. It was agreed that prepara- 
tion for the functions of administration, 
teaching, supervision, and consultation 
should be on the master’s or post-master’s 
level. 

Considerable progress has been made 
toward achieving these goals. Many uni- 
versities have discontinued baccalaureate 
programs which prepare for the func- 
tional specialties in favor of programs in 
general nursing or pre-specialization pro- 
grams or supplementary programs, as 
they are variously called. In 1953, more 
than 7,000 nurses were enrolled in this 
type of program, an ample demonstration 
of the fact that graduates of diploma 
programs recognize the need for further 
preparation in general nursing if they are 
to take on the full range of activities as- 
cribed to the professional nurse. 

However, not all problems in connec- 
tion with the baccalaureate program for 
registered nurses have been solved, As 
in the case of some pre-service baccalau- 
reate programs, apparently not all those 
responsible for general nursing programs 
are aware of the differences in the nurs- 
ing courses offered in baccalaureate and 
diploma programs and of the need to 
provide sound upper division courses in 
nursing, as well as courses in the hu- 
manities and sciences, to graduates of 
diploma programs who are working for 
a baccalaureate degree with a major in 
nursing. Although usually graduates of 
diploma programs are afforded opportu- 
nity to qualify for a limited amount of 
advanced standing in the nursing part of 
the curriculum, in some instances this 
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practice has been overdone to the point 
where no further work in nursing is re- 
quired. Those who complete these so- 
called nursing programs which offer no 
instruction in nursing cannot be expected 
to have increased their practitioner abili- 
ties to any great extent. 

From this it can be seen that a bac- 
calaureate degree is not always indica- 
tive of preparation for professional prac- 
tice and that the baccalaureate graduates 
studying for master’s degrees do not al- 
ways have sound foundations on which 
to build. Nonetheless, the gradual emer- 
gence of a concept of what the outcomes 
of a baccalaureate program in nursing 
should be has cleared the way for the 
development of master’s programs which 
are graduate in level. Educational units 
in nursing which offer graduate pro- 
grams, working together under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Member Agencies 
of the National League for Nursing De- 
partment of Baccalaureate and Higher 
Degree Programs, are well along in the 
formulation of principles for the organi- 
zation and administration of graduate 
programs in nursing and in the develop- 
ment of criteria and methods for the 
evaluation of their curriculums. Regional 
planning [1, 5] already under way aims 
to promote the sound development of 
both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams and to forestall their proliferation 
beyond the bounds of available resources. 

The placing of graduate education in 
nursing on a sure footing will have pro- 
found effects on all types of educational 
programs in nursing. The staffing of 
pre-service schools of nursing with well- 
qualified faculty members, although it 
may seem to be the longest way round, 
may, in the last analysis, prove to be the 
shortest way toward finding any lasting 
solutions to the problems outlined in this 
discussion. Of all the help that general 


educators can give to nursing education, 
therefore, the most telling will be in the 
area of graduate education. Every piece 
of good advice given to those who are 
developing graduate programs in nurs- 
ing, and every effort put forward to 
strengthen these programs and solidify 
their positions within the university will 
be multiplied for many years to come in 
the improvement of all education for 
nursing and of all nursing service. 
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Culture on the Moving Frontier, by Louis 
B. Wright. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Wright sees the story of life on the 
ever-moving frontier as a series of rounds in 
the perennial struggle “between the powers 
of darkness and the forces of light for the 
soul and mind of the American citizen. His 
first four chapters are accounts of that bat- 
tle in (1) the original colonies, (2) the Old 
West along the Kentucky borderland, (3) 
the Old West north of the Ohio, and (4) the 
gold-fevered Pacific Coast region. His final 
two chapters analyze the spiritual and the 
secular agencies through which the “better 
elements” carried on the struggle. He de- 
scribes the importance of the church, the 
school, the periodic press, the lyceum and 
lecture series, books, and libraries as carriers 
of the higher culture to the frontiersman. 

One of the recurring themes in Culture 
on the Moving Frontier is that the social 
ideals guiding the guardians of culture were 
overwhelmingly English, predominantly 
Protestant, and to a considerable extent 
Puritan. So far as practical conditions would 
allow it, these guardians attempted to re- 
establish and idealize the best characteristics 
of the life they left behind. This was only 
human of them, but we are at times so 
anxious to maintain the uniqueness of the 
American frontiersman that we forget his 
humanness. Mr. Wright reminds us not to 
do so. 

This book is good social history. It is 
filled with interesting detail, easily read, 
and well conceived to aid the American in 
understanding himself. Its contents retain 
the form in which Mr, Wright presented 
them as the Patten Foundation lectures at 
Indiana University. The author’s combined 
experiences as journalist, historian, and li- 


brarian have prepared him well to gather, 
interpret, and present his data. The book 
should appeal to a wide audience. 

The readers of Teachers College Record 
ought, however, to find special interest in 
Culture on the Moving Frontier. The book 
is in the growing tradition of American 
history writing which stresses social de- 
velopments having professional as well as 
general significance to school people. For 
example, the discussion of the crucial role 
played by such elementary school text- 
books as the New England Primer, Noah 
Webster’s Speller, and the McGuffey 
Readers ought surely to be kept in mind 
when we select material for today’s young 
Americans. Moreover, professional edu- 
cators struggling valiantly, but often vainly, 
to establish adequate programs for public 
relations and procedures for lay partici- 
pation in educational policy making ought 
to study carefully the traditions in which 
popular attitudes toward education are 
rooted. Finally, the record of America’s 
historic effort to define the best relation- 
ships of secular and religious agencies to 
character training is certainly data to con- 
sider in making judgments about moral 
and spiritual values in the schools, Mr. 
Wright gives some insight on all of these 
problems. 

Like all good books, Culture on the 
Moving Frontier is perhaps as important 
for the problems it suggests as for the 
answers it provides. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the above-mentioned thesis that 
our institutional patterns are essentially Co- 
lonial English in their origin. This is a thesis 
about which one might argue. However, if 
we take the statement at face value we are 
led to the fruitful question about the rela- 
tionship of these institutional forms to their 
use in other times and by other peoples. 
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One suspects that a Norwegian—American 
group, for example, might indeed have 
adopted the English pattern but have used 
it in a very different manner and for dif- 
ferent ends from those of an old New 
England town. Mr. Wright properly re- 
stricts himself to that which Americans have 
commonly inherited from the frontier search 
for culture and refinement. He does not 
pretend to discuss that which was unique 
in the experience of a particular region or 
social group. The schoolman who wants to 
understand his community must search out 
this unique tradition and relate it to the 
common one described by Mr. Wright. 

Another interesting problem is raised by 
Mr. Wright’s treatment of the educational 
tradition of the Southern plantation squire- 
archy as related to the New England tradi- 
tion, American educational historians fre- 
quently view these as competing currents. 
They do compete, in that the first encour- 
aged a dual system of private education for 
the gentleman combined with public edu- 
cation for the pauper, while the second gave 
birth to the common public school ideal. 
Yet Mr. Wright tends to ignore this oppo- 
sition except in describing the New Eng- 
lander’s establishment of common schools 
wherever he went. 

Instead of stressing the opposition, how- 
ever, Mr. Wright seems to imply that the 
American frontiersman incorporated both 
into his educational attitudes. Typical of the 
planter influence was the belief that a lib- 
eral education provides the essential mark 
of social distinction and the most effective 
channel for social mobility. From the New 
England tradition, on the other hand, came 
the idea that access to education designed 
to fit one for the life of the gentleman 
must be available to all members of the 
community. In a sense the New England 
town and the frontier community were but 
secularized and democratized versions of 
the older Calvinist congregation of God's 
elect. Thus, from these two traditions comes 
the attitude that formal education should, 
indeed, help the student improve his social- 
economic class status, but that it should be 


available to all. Few Amercans want an 
education designed to level off class distinc- 
tions; most are simply optimistic enough to 
believe that their children, given equal edu- 
cational opportunity, can more than hold 
their own in the struggle for social status. 
Mr. Wright does not develop fully these 
and other implications which the profes- 
sional educator ought to explore. The tradi- 
tion of formal education is but part of his 
story. What he does tell is, nevertheless, 
highly suggestive, and herein lies one of 
the strengths of his book. 
M. L. BorrowMan 
University of Wisconsin 


Why Jobnny Can't Read, by Rudolph 
Flesch. New York, Harper, 1955. 222 
Pp. $3.00. 


When a book on education makes the 
national best-seller lists, it warrants careful 
reading by educators. When it does so by 
making an all-out attack on American educa- 
tion and on those leaders whose advice is 
followed by teachers, it makes necessary a 
careful review of present policy and prac- 
tice to see if the attack is justified. When its 
frequent use of sarcasm and ridicule is rein- 
forced by misrepresentation and the use of 
unsavory propaganda techniques, it is dif- 
ficult for a reviewer to write an objective 
appraisal. 

On page 2 Flesch asserts that “there are 
no remedial reading cases in Germany, in 
France, in Norway, in Spain—practically 
anywhere in the world except in the United 
States,” and in the same paragraph asserts 
that “the teaching of reading never was a 
problem anywhere in the world until the 
United States switched to the present 
method around 1925.” This leads him to the 
conclusion that all failures in reading are 
due to failure to teach phonics. As a check, 
this reviewer wrote to Norway for infor- 
mation about reading difficulties. The reply, 
a letter from Karen Marie Béhn, Director of 
the Granhaug Offentlige Skole in Olso, states 
in part: “Unfortunately I cannot agree with 
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him [Flesch] as to his assertion that reading 
difficulties do not develop in Norway. It is 
a great problem here too.” She then goes 
on to explain that the basic method of in- 
struction is a phonic one, “because there is 
such a good accordance between the writ- 
ten and the oral language.” Although she 
believes that the frequency of reading prob- 
lems is not so great as in the United States, 
she tells us that there are many Norwegian 
children who suffer from reading and writ- 
ing difficulties because of brain injuries, 
special language difficulties, external rea- 
sons, and adjustment difficulties. 

Karlsen, writing in the May, 1955 issue 
of the California Teachers Association J our- 
nal, calls attention to Hallgren’s estimate 
that 10 per cent of Swedish children have 
specific reading disabilities, and to the pres- 
ence of elaborate remedial reading pro- 
grams in Denmark. Schonell’s finding that 
12 per cent of British children have reading 
disabilities is well known. Thus Flesch’s con- 
tention that reading disabilities do not de- 
velop in countries where beginning reading 
is taught by phonic procedures is contrary 
to fact. The Utopia that he claims existed 
in the United States before 1925 can also 
be proved fictitious. 

The central deficiency in Flesch’s reason- 
ing becomes apparent when he discusses the 
nature of reading. “I once surprised a native 
of Prague by reading aloud from a Czech 
newspaper. ‘Oh, you know Czech?’ he 
asked. ‘No, I don’t understand a word of it,’ 
I answered, ‘I can only read it.’” He ob- 
viously considers reading to be nothing 
more than making the correct sounds for 
the printed symbols. Comprehension is ir- 
relevant. On this basis he is consistent when 
he states that after children have been taught 
the sounds of the letters, “you can give 
them a little primer and then proceed im- 
mediately to anything from the Reader's 
Digest to Treasure Island.” Nowhere in the 
book is there any concern over a need to 
help children develop meaning when they 
read, 

This denial of the generally accepted defi- 
nition that reading is the process of getting 


meaning from the printed page lies at the 
basis of much of Flesch’s argument. In 
Chapter V he reviews a series of experi- 
mental studies on the value of phonics. Char- 
acteristic is his treatment of Tate’s study, 
in which the non-phonic group came out 
ahead in comprehension and the phonic 
group was better in word recognition. 
“Two of the tests (‘silent reading’ and 
‘paragraph reading’) were tests of guessing 
rather than reading . . .” By dismissing the 
comprehension tests as mere “guessing,” 
Flesch makes the study come out favorable 
to phonics. He makes the Garrison and 
Heard experiment come out in favor of 
phonics by suppressing the results on com- 
prehension, although the original authors 
thought that their results went the other 
way. Gates’ experimental results, which 
were unfavorable to phonics, are explained 
away on the basis that “there was a special 
joker in all the Gates experiments: every 
test was timed. .. . | analyzed Dr. Gates’ 
test scores, and found they were all of this 
type. New Methods in Primary Reading is 
filled to the brim with these spurious statis- 
tics, ‘proving’ Dr. Gates’ case.” If Flesch 
really studied the book carefully, he knows 
that many of the tests that Gates used were 
untimed. Nevertheless, Flesch’s biased re- 
porting should not blind us to the fact that 
several apparently good studies have come 
out with results favorable to teaching phon- 
ics in the first grade. 

Flesch sets up a straw man by misrepre- 
senting present trends in reading instruc- 
tion, and then assassinates this fictitious 
character. He asserts that there is an anti- 
phonics conspiracy based on a vested fi- 
nancial interest in the sale of basal readers: 
“.., today the phonetic system of teaching 
reading is kept out of our schools as effec- 
tively as if we had a dictatorship with an 
all-powerful Ministry of Education.” He 
then proceeds to present quotations from 
Gates, Russell, Bond, Dolch, Durrell, Witty, 
and others, carefully selected to show that 
these experts do not approve of starting be- 
ginners by a phonic method. This is cer- 
tainly true. But he then goes on to assure 
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the reader that the experts advocate nothing 
but a “look and guess” procedure. He com- 
pletely ignores the fact that each of them 
devotes chapters to explaining ways of 
helping children to develop independence 
in word attack by a combination of methods, 
including phonics and structural analysis. 
Even W. S. Gray’s On Their Own in Read- 
ing, a whole book on word attack skills, is 
represented simply as being against instruc- 
tion in phonics. 

Perhaps the most fantastic thing in the 
book is Flesch’s attempt to interpret Gestalt 
psychology to favor a phonic rather than a 
global or an analytic approach. It is hard 
to believe that anyone with the slightest 
understanding of the central thesis of 
Gestalt psychology could really misunder- 
stand it so badly (see pp. 124-27). He avoids 
the central thesis that the whole has prior- 
ity over the parts by describing phonic in- 
struction as a way of developing insight 
and labeling the whole-word approach as 
authoritarian conditioning. 

Despite all the evidence from eye-move- 
ment research, Flesch does not believe that 
good readers can or should recognize words 
accurately as wholes. “Anyone who has 
started with phonics in first grade goes 
through life reading every single word he 
reads letter by letter. He does this fan- 
tastically fast, and quite unconsciously, but 
nevertheless he does it.” Thus he reports 
with approval one of the two major reasons 
why the phonic approach was discarded: 
its tendency to develop slow, plodding, 
letter-by-letter readers. His disregard of the 
other main reason, failure to develop com- 
prehension skills, has already been discussed. 

The last part of the book consists of an 
elaborate system of phonic instruction which 
parents are encouraged to use with their 
children. As a beginning, one is to teach all 
letter names, and then the five short vowels. 
These are then blended with single conso- 
nants, and so forth. No suggestions are given 
for developing auditory readiness, and it is 
taken for granted that all children can blend 
sounds together. No hints are given about 


dealing with semantic variations, alternative 
pronunciations, or words which do not fol- 
low the phonic rules. No meaningful reading 
is employed, just words in lists. Would that 
it were so simple! 

There are some amusing inconsistencies 
in the book. On page 6, typical basal readers 
are described as “those series of horrible, 
stupid, emasculated, pointless, tasteless lit- 
tle readers . . .” But when he visited a class 
taught by phonics, “They went through the 
pages, at a pretty fast clip, with completely 
natural intonation, laughing spontaneously 
at one place, expressing surprise at another, 
following the thread of the story with ani- 
mated suspense.” Both comments refer to 
the Scort, Foresman Basic Readers. This is 
typical. 

One can hardly overlook Flesch’s clever 
attempts to equate phonics with democracy 
and The American Dream, and his intima- 
tions about his opponents. “I am not one of 
those people who call them un-American or 
left-wingers or Communist fellow travelers.” 
Oh, no! Why, on page 7 the capitalist profit 
motive, the experts’ financial interest in the 
sale of readers, is said to be the basis of their 
commitment to the word method. 

Flesch’s book has made an impression on 
the lay public because it is dogmatic, sim- 
ple, and direct. It provides a scapegoat for 
those who are dissatisfied with the present 
schools. It presents an apparently very easy 
solution to what is really a very complex 
problem. Some teachers, as well as some 
parents, have been impressed by its elo- 
quence, Whether they will remain im- 
pressed after they try to follow his recom- 
mendations is doubtful. Although as a schol- 
arly work the book is not worthy of serious 
consideration, as a piece of sensational jour- 
nalism it is very effective. Nobody con- 
cerned with good education can afford to 
ignore it or treat it lightly. 

Avsert J. Hares 
Queens College 


Guiding Growth in Reading, by Mar- 
garet G. McKim. New York, The 
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Macmillan Company, 1955. xx + 528 


pp. $5.25. 


A great many people who are interested 
in the teaching of reading will find this 
the most helpful book on the subject that 
has appeared in a long time. It has been 
written specifically to aid the teacher in 
her daily work. While it achieves this pur- 
pose admirably, it can also be used to advan- 
tage as a college textbook in both graduate 
and undergraduate classes. Since it utilizes 
a wealth of pertinent research, practice, and 
theory for teaching suggestions, it will prove 
of benefit to reading specialists. 

The organization of a book in the com- 
plex field of elementary-school reading al- 
ways presents a very real problem to au- 
thors. Shall it be designed vertically accord- 
ing to topics of interest at all levels, or 
horizontally according to a grade pattern, 
or some other way? McKim solves this 
problem neatly. An introductory section 
discusses two main items: “What does it 
mean to be able to read?” and “Guides for 
a successful reading program.” After this 
overview, the discussion centers around 
three general stages of growth in learning 
to read; “the pre-reading and beginning- 
reading period,” “the growth of primary 
children toward independent reading skills,” 
and “the development of the more mature 
techniques of the intermediate grades.” A 
subsequent section treats “Appraisal and 
remedial help.” At the end of each of the 
fourteen chapters are questions suggested as 
a basis for appraising the aspect of the read- 
ing program under discussion, and follow- 
ing these is a list of related references. 

The book is not short, because a wealth 
of detailed reports of actual classroom activi- 
ties necessarily takes many pages. Though it 
is a classroom guide, it is in no sense a mere 
collection of teaching plans. Sound psycho- 
logical principles and the results of research 
serve as a basis for synthesizing ideas ob- 
tained from years of work in classrooms. 
The length of the book is an asset in view 
of the aids supplied the reader for locating 
material—plenty of boldface centerheads, 


and paragraph heads that summarize main 
points, a well-organized and detailed table 
of contents, and a long index that enables 
the reader to find easily discussions which 
are scattered through the book. 

Let us see how McKim present phonetics, 
a timely subject in view of the nature of 
recent attacks upon our schools. Speaking 
of word analysis in general, she says: 


Word-analysis skills are not likely to develop 
harmoniously without planned guidance. A 
child who can recite word families or who can 
give the sounds of letters of the alphabet with- 
out hesitation may not be able to see these 
elements when they are embedded in a larger 
word. Even if he can see them and can give 
the sounds for separate elements, he may not 
be able to blend them correctly. The problem 
is complicated still more by the fact that the 
ultimate goal is to help the child become able 
to use all these techniques together, flexibly, in 
a context setting: It is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to provide for smooth, all-round develop- 
ment. (pp. 285-86) 


McKim traces phonics as part of the 
word-analysis process from the pre-reading 
level through the intermediate grades. She 
tells where to begin and how the teacher 
can tell which sounds to stress first. She 
advises as to approaches when the expected 
answer is not given by the child. Teachers 
will be delighted with the paragraph sum- 
maries of creative language experiences with 
new words, activities using words and pic- 
tures, activities using words in context, and 
word games. 

For the primary-grade teacher the book 
provides extensive help, beginning with a 
look at a typical first-grade classroom.. It 
describes the determination of reading readi- 
ness, the setting for pre-reading experiences 
in the total program, methods of building 
pre-reading skills, the uses of reading readi- 
ness books, and means of varying the pro- 
gram to meet individual needs. A detailed 
discussion follows of first steps in learning 
to read, including plans for organizing the 
class and scheduling reading on the daily 
program. Next, McKim shows how aims 
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develop and activities expand as children 
grow in ability to read. Equally valuable is 
the attention given to recreational reading, 
wide reading for information, reading in 
connection with class activities, and the ap- 
praisal of what is read. Regarding reading 
units, the author indicates how these may 
be centered around a group of stories in a 
basal reader or several such books and sup- 
plemented with teacher—class composed ma- 
terials as well as library books on the sub- 
ject. Activities of teachers and children 
from first through third grade fill the pages 
devoted to primary reading. The entire 
book is well illustrated. 

No less effective is the treatment of read- 
ing in the intermediate grades. Here the 
author would provide each class with sev- 
eral sets of basic readers; textbooks in con- 
tent fields; reference materials such as dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, almanacs, 
and periodicals; and a great variety of recre- 
ational reading materials, varying particu- 
larly in type of content. Especially does she 
stress consideration of range in reading diffi- 
culty and the importance of choosing sim 
ply written materials in the content fields. 

The building of reading units is discussed 
and illustrated, with considerable attention 
to training in evaluating ideas, obtaining 
main points, grasping details, adjusting read- 
ing speed, reading orally, learning new 
words, and using reference techniques. The 
importance of personal growth through lit 
erary readings, both prose and verse, is 
treated as the teacher’s opportunity to insure 
that children experience the spiritual and 
higher values of reading. 

The points of view, principles, and teach 
ing suggestions set forth in this volume are 
sound and well balanced. They utilize re- 
cent promising innovations in reading pro 
grams but avoid extreme positions w hich so 
often result in mechanical teaching or even 
lack of guidance in reading. In the judgment 
of the reviewer, McKim’s book should be 
added to every professional library on the 
teaching of reading. 

Gertrupe Wuirewe 
Detroit Public Schools 


Faculty Rights and Obligations in Eight 
Independent Liberal Arts Colleges, by 
Charles P. Dennison. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. x + 186 pp. 
$4.50. 


This volume on faculty rights and obli- 
gations is one of the few which have ap- 
peared in the last decade giving factual 
information and comparative data concern- 
ing the formalization in writing of the 
governing regulations of different institu- 
tions. Such a summary is very useful in- 
deed, and points the way to a number of 
further studies along the same line which 
would be extremely fruitful. 

The volume begins with a suggestion of 
the need for clarification of what a faculty 
member's rights and obligations are, and 
proceeds to a suggested list of principles and 
practices about which the institutions studied 
have regulations in their body of written 
documents. From there the author goes im- 
mediately to a comparison of the eight 
institutions (Vassar, Colgate, Swarthmore, 
Haverford, Mount Holyoke, Sarah Law- 
rence, Hobart, and Wesleyan) in summary 
form; then a series of intensive comparisons 
of four colleges; and finally an examination 
of the implications of these formalized docu- 
ments for college government and adminis- 
tration. The way the material in this volume 
is put together is extremely useful in that 
there is a direct comparison of the eight 
institutions early in the volume, followed 


at the very end by a comparative synopsis 
of all points of importance, 


Some of the general principles which 
Dennison has used in analyzing the material 
are of considerable interest, not just to 
liberal arts colleges but to institutions of 
higher learning at whatever level. The first 
one indicates that there should be mutually 
binding terms of appointment; the third 
that there should be objective processes in 
reappointment, promotion and salary in 
crease; the fourth, that tenure should be 
achieved after a sufficient time to prove a 
faculry member's capability; the fifth, that 
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there should be advance notice of non- 
reappointment or dismissal; and seventh, 
that there should be a salary policy that is 
understood, consistent, and determined in 
the light of consultation with those affected 
by it. The sixth principle suggested by 
Dennison seems to the reviewer to be ques- 
tionable. This is the right to some due 
process to assure fairness in case of non- 
reappointment or dismissal; the guarantee of 
a hearing if the teacher requests it; and a 
possibiliry of subsequent appeal to higher 
authorities. The propriety of this arrange- 
ment seems to the reviewer to depend en- 
tirely upon whether this is at the conclusion 
of a normal term of appointment. At that 
time the judgment of the institution may 
well be that the teacher is not particularly 
well adapted to that type of institution. 
Under such circumstances the individual 
faculty member should not necessarily have 
the right of appeal or the guarantee of a 
hearing. In one sense the procedure consti- 
tues a transference of the procedure on ten- 
ure dismissals to the simple termination of a 
limited term appointment, If, however, the 
writer is concerned with the dismissal of a 
faculty member during a period of term 
appointment which is in the contract, then 
there is quite a different situation and the 
procedure for a fair adjudication, a hearing, 
and an appeal is quite appropriate. The way 
the section is written seems to imply that 
this was intended to cover the non-reap- 
pointment or dismissal of persons after a 
definitely limited term appointment. This 
procedure seems not particularly appropri- 
ate under these limited term appointments, 
since initial appointments are not always 
completely successful, and the institution 
itself, as well as the faculry member, needs 
certain safeguards for the gradual building 
up of a strong faculty group. 

One other principle that should be men- 
tioned is the termination of appointments 
because of “changes in educational pro- 
gram.” This apparently is written into the 
documentation in several of these liberal 
arts colleges and is worded more loosely 
than is customary in the larger universities. 


In them, a termination of tenure appoint- 
ment is allowed because of “reorganization,” 
which, in most instances, means the elimi- 
nation from the program of certain elements 
of the subject studied. An illustration would 
be if the history department in a particular 
institution decided to eliminate completely 
Latin American or Spanish history, it would 
be entirely appropriate to terminate the 
appointment of a tenure person teaching 
those subjects. This is not apparently what 
is meant in terms of Dennison’s discussion, 
since a change in emphasis in the program 
at any time, even a minor change, would 
permit the termination of appointment of 
individuals on the staff. It seems to the 
reviewer that any provisions of this kind 
need to be examined very carefully and 
possibly the wording made more explicit as 
to what is meant by a “change in educational 
program,” since in any instance of such 
termination there is bound to be a difference 
of judgment as to whether the change is 
sufficiently extensive to warrant a termina- 
tion of a tenure appointment. 

The author’s discussion of academic free- 
dom is particularly acute and penetrating. 
After his discussion of the particular state- 
ments and written documents relating to 
academic freedom, it becomes perfectly 
clear that he understands the subtle influ- 
ences which tend to stifle disagreement and 
to enforce complete harmony, but which do 
not technically violate academic freedom at 
all. There are certain types of social ostra- 
cisms, there are judgments that a certain 
faculty member is not a comfortable mem- 
ber of the staff, there is delay in promotion 
and a host of other things which tend to 
promote conformity, a good deal more than 
would be desirable and, in a sense, in con- 
tradiction to the spirit of academic freedom. 
In this connection it is of course highly ap- 
propriate to have a committee examine the 
promotion recommendations as well as the 
people not recommended for promotion. 

In the section concerned with professional 
growth and development, there seemed to 
be, in a number of these institutions, a real 
scarcity of the faculty asking for sabbatical 
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leaves. In one instance, at least, sabbatical 
leave was forced upon faculty members by 
the administration in order to have them 
get away and have a period for study. In 
the view of the reviewer this state of affairs 
can be explained in one of two ways. The 
first is that the financial arrangements for 
sabbatical leave are not sufficiently generous 
to allow a person to take leave without real 
financial distress. The second is that the 
results of sabbatical leave in terms of pro- 
fessional growth and development are not 
a required qualification for promotion to 
the upper ranks of the faculty. It seems 
probable that if the professional growth and 
development as contrasted with service on 
the campus and years of appointment are 
needed for promotion to associate or full 
professorship that the sabbatical leave ar- 
rangements would find more faculty eager 
to take advantage of them than appears 
from these data. 

One of the most interesting things in this 
volume is the frequency with which in these 
liberal arts colleges there are faculty repre- 
sentatives on the board of trustees. This 
happens with considerable frequency, and 
even when there is not a formal election of 
a member of the faculty to sit with the 
board, there are almost always committees 
of the faculty (or a committee of the fac- 
ulty) which are authorized to meet with 
the trustees from time to time to discuss 
matters of concern to the institution and its 
major educational direction. The value of 
such contacts of course is to avoid any 
breakdown of the common understanding 
as to where the institution is going and what 
its major function is to be. This is found 
to be true in a number of these colleges and 
is exemplified by a statement of a faculty 
member from Haverford that “every ac 
tivity that brings groups into contact with 
each other makes it more difficulr for them 
to treat each other as stereotypes.” 

Faculty Rights and Obligations is an ex- 
tremely valuable study of a part of the ma 
chinery of the operation of these eight 
liberal arts colleges which should be of con- 
siderable interest to anybody who is a stu- 


dent of higher education and the machinery 
which makes it function. 
L. S. Woopsurne 
University of Washington 


Experimental Psychology, by B. A. Far- 
rell (Ed.). A Series of broadcast talks 
by A. J. Watson, Harry Kay, J. A. 
Deutsch, B. A. Farrell, Michael Argyle, 
R. C. Oldfield. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. 66 pp. 


A nationally known clergyman, now re- 
tired, used to come to me about once every 
two years with the request, “I want to 
read just one good book that will bring me 
up to date in my psychology. What do you 
recommend?” 

This year my answer would be easy, that 
remarkable old BBC having picked the right 
six lectures—four from Oxford—to tell in- 
telligent adults what is current in scientific 
psychology today. This thin little book re- 
views some major issues in perception, learn- 
ing, motivation, psychoanalysis, and social 
behavior, then takes a look at what may lie 
ahead. 

Fach talk, about a half-hour in length, 
elucidates how our understanding of one 
interesting theoretical issue has recently 
grown by the process of subjecting various 
hypotheses to experimental tests. Questions 
explored include the following: 

Are the organized Gestalten we perceive 
due to innate structure of the mind or has the 
pattern been learned through experience? 

How much of the faulty memory of 
adults is due to distorted perception rather 
than to deterioration over time? 

Wherein does each of the proposed theo- 
retical “models” fail to fit all the known 
facts about deprivation, drive, and behavior 
in satisfying hunger, thirst, and sex desires? 

What psychoanalytic hypotheses seem 
confirmed by experimental results? 

How do social psychologists explain the 
consistently superior effectiveness of demo- 
cratic leadership? 

How do we see a 3-D world? 
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What causes so much stereotypy when 
variety in behavior would be more advan- 
tageous? 

Among the studies cited, three out of four 
come from American psychologists. It is a 
fairly sure bet that talks so serious and 
scholarly as these would not be acceptable 
to the program officials controlling Ameri- 
can radio, Once again we encounter the 


curious fact that the country with the high- 
est average level of schooling and with the 
most productive research activities is also a 
country in which the mass media have found 
their public averse to programs packed with 
solid intellectual fare. 
Goopwin Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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A new series for the elementary grades 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


By 
GUY T. BUSWELL 
WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 


and 
IRENE SAUBLE 


This attractive new series offers a complete program in 
arithmetic with more than usual help to both pupil and 
teacher. 


In the extraordinarily comprehensive manuals teachers 
find many practical suggestions and devices for teaching 
each lesson, and reproductions of every textbook page 
with answers in red, The textbooks, too, have many helps 
for the teacher: clue captions to tell the purpose of each 
lesson; oral and written work clearly marked; an abun 
dance of illustrations; a functional use of color. 


For pupils this series emphasizes understanding first, then 
assures mastery. The pace is slow enough to give the pupil 
plenty of time to understand fully what he is doing—as he 
does it. Then when meaning is established, thorough prac 
tice assures mastery of useful skills. All books use brief 
sentences, familiar words, simple explanations, and many 
visual aids to help the pupil. 
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